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Kennedy, Liberal Platform 


Spark Democratic Drive 


Civil Rights, 
Growth Key 
ToProgram 


Los Angeles — A sweeping 
pledge to promote aggressive poli- 
Bcies of economic growth and to 
reform the labor laws marked the 
Democratic National Convention 
platform adopted here. 

In a 15,000-word statement of 
principles keyed to “the rights of 
man,” the convention also: 

@ Pledged to promote free- 
dom throughout the world by force 
of example and by foreign policies, 
both economic and diplomatic. 

@ Adopted over a minority pro- 
test the most forward-looking pro- 
gram of civil rights in the history 
of American political parties. 

@ Called for revision of fiscal 
policies and repudiated the “notion” 
that the -U.S., “with a half-trillion 
dollar gross national product and 
nearly half the world’s industrial 


Text of planks on collective 
bargaining, civil rights and eco- 
nomic growth on page 5. 


Iesources, cannot afford to meet the 
needs of her people and in our 
world relationships.” 

® “Urged” that in the 87th 
Congress procedures and rules be 
revised “so that majority rule pre- 
vails and decisions can be made 
after reasonable debate without 
being blocked by a minority in 
tither house.” 

@ Pledged action on a long list 
of. domestic programs such as 
school aid, minimum wage, housing 


(Continued on Page 2) 


ECONOMIC LAG during past seven years is emphasized by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany during presentation to Platform Com- 
mittee at Democratic National Convention in Los Angeles as he 
presented labor’s proposals for “a program for economic growth.” 


5.5 Percent in June: 


Jobless Rate Near. 


Reeession Levels 


By Robert B. Cooney | 


The nation’s rate of unemployment in June hit the third highest 
level for the month in the postwar years, according to the govern- 
ment’s report on the job situation. 

The key rate of unemployment, adjusted for seasonal influences, 
jumped from 4.9 percent in May to 5.5 percent in June. 


Yocation and without delay.” 


Meany Praises Platform 
As ‘Sound and Liberal’ 


Los Angeles—AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany hailed the 
Democratic convention platform committee’s majority report 
as “sound and liberal” and deserving the “enthusiastic sup- 
port of every union member” at the convention here, 


The text of Meany’s statement follows: 


“This is a sound, liberal platfiorm—the most progressive 
and most constructive in my memory. 

_“The committee has courageously faced the No. 1 moral 
issue of our time—civil rights. It has proposed a program 
of immediate action- which will meet and solve that prob- 
lem. I hope it will be adopted exactly as submitted and 
that all crippling amendments will be overwhelmingly defeated. 

“The platform merits, and I predict, will receive the enthu- 
tlastic support of every union member at this convention, 

“We in the labor movement fully expect that the candi- 
dates of the Democratic Party will not only run on this 
platform but that they will translate it into law without equi- 


This was exceeded in postwar 
Junes only by the 7 percent and 6 
percent in the recession years of 
1958-and 1949, respectively, and 
matched the 5.5 percent of 1954, 
also a recession year. 

The Labor Dept. reported that 
unemployment increased by 964,- 
000 over the month to a total of 
4.4 million, while employment rose 
to a record high of 68.6 million. 

The 4.4 million jobless was the 
second highest total in postwar 

Junes, topped only by the 5.4 
million jobless in 1958. It com- 
pares to 4 million jobless in June 

1959, 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
recently predicted before the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention plat- 
form committee that the sharp jump 
in the unemployed for June would 
be “frightening.” 

The department attributed the 
sharp increases in the job and job- 
less totals to the entrance of 2.2 


|Senator Pledges 


All-Out Campaign 


Los Angeles—The Democratic Party has turned over its leader- 
ship to 43-year-old Sen. John Fitzgerald Kennedy, one of the young- 


-|est men ever nominated for the presidency by either party; who 
@| promptly pledged a fighting campaign and said: “We will win.” 


The delegates nominated Kennedy on the first ballot after ap- 
proving a platform that committed the party to sharp reversal of 
the Eisenhower Administration’s “tight-money” policies and stifling 
of domestic welfare measures and wrote a new program of action 
in the civil rights field unparalleled in previous party platforms. 


Pledging a strengthened United States and free world to resist 
Communist aggression, the platform also warned that this country 
could bear its proper share of the burden only if our potential was 
unleashed, and promised policies to produce an economic growth 
rate of approximately 5 percent a year in place of the slow-paced 
2.7 percent annual growth rate allowed by Eisenhower programs. 

The convention had not yet ® 

selected a running mate for the 
party’s standard bearer as the 
AFL-CIO News went to press. 

The Kennedy triumph came as 
a climax to a week of tense maneu- 
vering and angry charges and 
counter-charges that themselves cli- 
maxed a long struggle between Ken- 
nedy and his rivals that began when 
the Massachusetts senator an- 
nounced his candidacy last January. 

A last-minute drive for the re- 
nomination of Adlai E. Stevenson, 
launched by Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, was carried through straight to 
the rollcall. 

Stevenson Drive 

The powerful Senate Majority 
Leader, Sen. Lyndon Johnson of 
Texas, won the support of the South 
except for two favorite-son delega- - 
(Continued on Page 3) J 


OHN F. KENNEDY 


Clerks Ask Nationwide 
Boycott of Sears Chain. 


A nation-wide boycott of all Sears Roebuck & Co. stores in the 
United States and Canada has been recommended by the National 
Chain Store Committee of the Retail Clerks. 

The committee reviewed a report of the firing May 25 of 262 
Sears employes who refused to cross a Machinists’ picket line in 
San Francisco, and voted to ask? 


(Continued on Page 9) 


every central, county and state la- 
bor body, and every building trades 
council to support a boycott in- 
stituted by the San Francisco Labor 
Council after the mass firings. 


The report accused the big 
chain store firm of “pursuing 
a national policy of anti-union- 
ism.” The committee instructed 
seven RCIA regional subcom- 
mittees to spearhead the boycott 
wherever Sears has stores, and 
called on union members every- 


where to stay away from Sears 
cash registers until the company 
gives full redress to-the 262 fir- 
ing victims. 

“The Clerks have borne the ma- 


| jor burden of Sears’ anti-unionism,” 


the committee said. “But the vic- 
tims include members of several 
other union organizations. . 

“We recommend that the Chain 
Store Committee develop the 
broadest type of participation. Lo- 
cal committees should be formed 
and should include all of the or- 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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_ won warm endorsement from AFL-® 


__ AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1960 


COPIES OF AFE-CIO’S detailed document containing “program for economic 
growth” which organized labor submitted to Platform Committee at Democratic 
National Convention were presented by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany to the 
three leading candidates for the Democratic presidential nomination. In first 


Plank on Civil Rights 
Strongest Ever Adopted 


Los Angeles—The strongest civil rights platform plank in Amer- 
ican political history was approved overwhelmingly here by the 
Democratic National Convention with a minimum of oratorical 
bombast, without a rollcall or the whisper of a Dixie “bolt.” 

The civil rights program reported by the platform committee 


CIO Pres. George Meany, who said 
the committee had “courageously 
faced the No. 1 moral issue of our 
time.” 

The convention turned down a 
minority report, offered by 10 
southern states, to strike out the 
platform proposals on civil rights, 
and shouted its approval of a pro- 
gram giving moral support to peace- 


fal “sit-in” demonstrations. It called 


on the next President to use his 
“full powers, legal and moral,” to 
ensure “the beginning of good-faith 
compliance” with the Supreme 
Court’s school desegregation deci- 
sions “by 1963”—100th anniver- 
sary of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. 

The rights section was framed 
by the committee after public 
hearings in which labor strongly 
backed the proposals submitted 
by a broad Leadership Confer- 
ence on Civil Rights declaring 
that the time for action was now. 

Meany told the committee. that 
requests from southern spokesmen 
for “patience” and an “educational” 
approach came “too late.” He had 
learned as a U.S. delegate to the 
United Nations General Assembly 
at the time of the Little Rock crisis, 
he said, that any deficiencies in 
American practice had “repercus- 
sions all over the world.” 

There must be government ma- 
chinery to translate principles into 
actuality “for all citizens,” he 
warned, and it is 
the problem will be solved by rea- 
son, but the world is moving too 
fast.” 

Reuther Backs Proposals 


Walter P. Reuther, president of } 
the AFL-CIO Industrial “Union 
Dept. and of the Auto Workers, 
specifically endorsed the civil rights 
proposals of the leadership confer-} 


“ence, presented to the platform 


“committee by Roy Wilkins‘ of ‘the 
’ National “Association for ‘the : Ad- 
vancement ‘of Colored People. 


Electrical, Radio & Machine’ jork-|' 
ers and secretary-treasurer of, ‘the 
IUD, testified in association with 
the leadership conference program. 
* Other labor witnesses also: warned’ 
that the US. must set an exaniple i in 
eliminating economic, social and 
political disadvantages to ‘entnority 
groups. ; 

_ ‘The platform comumittee’s vil 
rights program, in line with a 
reported pledge by Chairman 


i 


“all right to say|’ 


Chester Bowles (D-Conn.) to 
avoid sectional self-righteousness 
and “abrasive” words, acknowl- 
edged failures in many sections 
of American society. 

“It is the duty of Congress to 
enact” necessary laws to promote 
constitutional rights,’ the platform 
stated. It declared that “what is 
required now is effective moral and 
political leadership by the whole 
executive branch of our government 
to make equal opportunity a living 
reality.” 

Discrimination in “housing and 
employment” is a problem in the 
North, it suggested, just as “dis- 
crimination in voting, education 
and the administration of justice” 
is an issue in another area. 


“The time has come to assure 
equal access for all Americans to 
all areas of community life, includ- 
ing voting booths, schoolrooms, 
jobs, housing and public facilities.” 

The minority protest of 10 south- 
ern states charged that the majority 
was seeking to enthrone the federal 
government as “unlimited govern- 
ment.”” 

It placed heavy emphasis on an 
argument that actions urged by the 
majority were prohibited by the 
10th Amendment reserving powers 
to. the states. 

Despite the sharp differences of 
Opinions the debate was relatively 


restrained and free of supercharged } 


emotional overtones. 

The contrast between 1960 and 
1948 was striking. 

Twelve years ago,’ a. relatively 
mild declaration of civil rights was 
introduced. only as a minority re- 
port. It was carried only on a roll- 
‘call in which the decisive vote was 
not reached until Wisconsin—sec- 


.ond last state on the alphabetical] 


roll—with some border and moun- 
tain states supporting the South. 
Adoption of the 1948 plank pro- 
yoked a convention bolt by the 
Mississippi delegation and half the 


1A abama delegation. 
" "James B. Carey, presitient of thef : a 


This year the far stronger civil 
rights plank came from the plat- 
form committee majority, with 
only 10 southern states signing 
the minority protest, with no del-_ 
egation “bolt” and not even a 
rolicall. . 

_ Informed southern sources said 
that Mississippi “states’ rights” lead- 
ers might seek to organize a later 
upheaval and that some support for 
a new Dixiecrat drive would de- 
velop elsewhere in the South. 


New Pamphlet Cites 
Political Heritage 


Organized: labor’s historic 
-role in political and legislative 
activities is traced in a new 
pamphlet published by the 
AFL-CIO. 

Entitled “Union Political 
Activity Spans 230 Years of 
U.S. History,” the pamphlet 
is based on an article which 
appeared in a recent issue of 
the AFL-CIO American Fed- 
erationist, official monthly 
magazine of the labor move- 
ment. 

The 12-page pamphiet — 
Publication No. 106—is avail- 
able from the Pamphlet Divi- 
sion of the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Publications, 815 16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Single copies are free; up to 
100 copies, 5 cents each; $3 
per 100; and $25 per 1,000. 


Meany Cites 
Labor Action 
To End Bias 


Los Angeles — The anti-civil 
rights argument in the Democratic 
convention platform committee 
here was summarized by Sen. Spes- 
sard Holland (Fla.), who defended 
southern pleas for “moderation” by 
what he charged was “labor’s ex- 
ample.” 

Accusing the AFL-CIO of having 
failed to eradicate race discrimina- 
tion wholly in affiliated unions, he 
also asserted that the federation 
wanted to “swing its weight” and 
“purge” those who disagreed with 
its programs. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
sharply retorted that the federa- 
tion makes “no claim to perfec- 
tion” but pointed to both prin- 
ciple and progress: as drawing a 
distinction; 

In the past, he said, “25 interna- 
tional unions had a color bar to 
membership and today there i is only 
one.” 

“This one will not remain long 
unless it removes that bar.” 

We do not get “complete enforce- 
ment” of the anti-discrimination 
policy among 68,000 local. unions, 
Meany acknowledged, but ‘progress 
is being made, and the- policy “is 
open and declared and “itt is. a mee 
one,” 


a 


Whe policy is right tethine Atel”: 


based “on the principles of: Judeo- 


‘| Christianity” from which our whole 


free society springs, he testified. 
"The labor movemént has ma- 
chinery to seek to enforce its 
policies, Meany told the commit- 
tee, and “the government must 
have machinery.” 


photo are (left to right): AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller; Meany; 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (Tex.), and Mrs. Johnson. Photo 
at center shows Meany with Sen. Stuart Symington (Mo.), while picture at right 
shows the AFL-CIO president conferring with Sen. John F. Kennedy (Mass.). 


|"Rights of Man’ Key 


To Liberal Platform 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and social security, including “paid 
medical insurance through the so- 
cial security mechanism and avail- 
able to all retired persons without 
a means test.” 

In a blistering attack upon the 
“tight-money” policies of the Eisen- 
hower Administration, the conven- 
tion went far beyond any compar- 
able political document in directly 
endorsing programs “to release the 
full potential of our American 
economy for employment, produc- 
tion and growth.” 

The Administration’s policy of 
high-interest rates will be rejected, 
and a new Democratic President 
will “unshackle American enter- 
prise and free American labor, in- 
dustrial leadership and capital” *to 
create abundance, the convention 
pledged. 

The Eisenhower programs have 
failed to keep prices down and 
have “given us two recessions ... 
and added billions in unnecessary 
higher interest charges,” the con- 
vention said. 

“We Democrats believe that our 
economy can and must grow at an 
average rate of 5 percent annually, 
almost twice as fast as our average 
annual rate since 1953. We pledge 
ourselves to policies that will 
achieve this goal without inflation.” 

Through the Taft-Hartley and 
Landrum-Griffin Acts, the conven- 
tion declared, the theoretical right 
of workers to bargain collectively 
has been denied by what the state- 
ment bluntly labeled an Administra- 
tion “anti-labor policy.” 

The _ restrictive laws strike 
“hardest at the weak or poorly 
organized,” the platform con- 
tinued, and fail “to deal with 
equal vigor with abuses of man- 
agement as well as those of 
labor.” 

“We will repeal” the Taft-Hartley 
Act’s Sec. 14-b that authorizes so- 
called “right- -to-work” laws, the}. 
convention said, and repeal Lan- 


drum-Griffin ‘provisions that’ limit |; 
‘| “the right to strike, to picket peace- 


fully and to tell the public the facts 
of a labor dispute.” 

The broad platform sectian » 

economic policy and domestic af- 
fairs. was based on a reaffirmation 
of Franklin:D, Roosevelt’s 16-year} 
old economic bill of rights, <) 
Every person, it recounted, has - 
“the right to a useful and remun-_ 
‘erative job,” without artificial | 
_ barriers obstructing him, and the - 
‘right to decent housing, sound 
education and protection from 
the hazards of old age. 

In the major foreign affairs sec- 
tion of the platform, the convention 


promised that a Democratic Ad- 
ministration would: 

@ Rebuild our military machine 
to provide forces and weapons “of 
a diversity, balance and mobility to 
deter both limited and general ag- 
gression.” 

@ To resist Communist aggres- 
sion but to “develop responsible 
proposals that will help break the 
deadlock on arms control.” 

@ To attune foreign policy to a 
“world of change” and overhaul the 
administrative machinery “so that 
America may avoid diplomatic em- 
barrassments and speak with a 
single confident voice in world af- 
fairs.” 

@ To strengthen and expand 
our economic aid to underdevel- 
oped lands and our commitment 
to the United Nations and the 
Atlantic community, to liberalize 
the immigration laws, to promote 
world trade. 

@ To “confidently accept” the 
Communist challenge to “competi- 
tion in every field of human effort” 
and demonstrate “enduring friend- 
ship” to the people of the Commu- 
nist world and “its captive nations.” 

New Policies for Peace 

The pursuit of peace, the plat- 
form declared, depends “in large 
measure on our ability to release 
the full potential of our American 
economy for employment, produc 
tion and growth.” 

It was on the basis of this 
premise that the platform pledged 
a new Democratic Administra- 
tion to initiate broad programs to 
conserve and develop national 
resources, assist cities and thei 
suburbs to meet modern urban 
problems, run the budget for the 
benefit of the people rathtr than 
the people for the budget, develop 
new transportation systems and 
revise the tax system for equity 
and larger revenues. without 
higher tax rates. 

“The platform also frankly stated, 

however: 
“If the unfolding demands of the 
new decade . . . should impose 
clear national responsibilities that 
-}cannot be fulfilled without higher 
taxes, we will not allow:-political 
‘disadvantage to deter us Bas soiag 
What i is required. 

“As we proceed with the vg 
task of restoring America’s 
tivity, confidence and pow r, we 
‘will never forget: that our national 
interest is more than the sum told 
of all the ‘group’ interests. in Amer 
ica, * 

_’ “When group - interests *conli 
with the national interest, it will bé 
[the national interest which Wé 


serve. 
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DemocratsTurn Over Helmto Kennedy 


Now Is the — 


Senator Rallies Party to F ighting| | 


CampaignA fter 1st-Ballot Victory 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tions. 
by House Speaker Sam Rayburn, 
waged battle for the favor of dele- 
gates by citing his “seasoned leader- 
ship” and record of proved accomp- 
_ lishment, and Johnson proved to be 
Kennedy’s final major rival. __ 

Four candidates clung to the 
votes of their own states on the 
rollcall, despite only negligible sup- 
port from other areas, at a time 
when it appeared that Kennedy 
might fall short in his drive for a 
first ballot victory and when both 
Johnson and Stevenson forces were 
manifestly hoping to force an ex- 
tended struggle in which delegate 
strength might slip away. 

_ A civil rights fight was carried 
to the floor, and the minority re- 
port filed by 10 southern states 
was soundly beaten without even 
a roll call. But word began to 
circulate that Mississippi state 
leaders were planning to invoke 


Candidates 
Get Plea for 
Navy Plant 


The campaign by Columbia 
Lodge 154 of the Machinists to 
save the Navy weapons plant in the 
Washington area from being dis- 
mantled has been carried to Demo- 
cratic and Republican candidates 
for the presidency. 

In telegrams to the Democratic 
National Convention, Lodge Pres. 
Edward A. Marcey, Jr., urged Sen- 
ators John F. Kennedy (Mass.) and 
Lyndon B. Johnson (Tex.) to help 
save the jobs of several thousand 
workers at the plant, slated for im- 
mediate dismantling. 


“The loss to the nation in dol- 
Jars and skills,” Marcey said, 
poses a grave danger to the de- 
fense effort. We urge you to 
commit yourselves to a balanced 
defense program that would re- 
tain thousands of skilled workers, 


The Texas senator, backed |. 


an “independent elector” system 
to take the State’s Electoral Col- 
lege vote away from Kennedy 
and the Democrats in November. 


Former Pres. Harry S. Truman 
renewed charges, on the eve of the 
convention, that the meeting was 
“prearranged” and “rigged” by 
Democratic National Committee 
Chairman Paul Butler in favor of 
Kennedy. 


Won in 7 Primaries 
In all the turmoil and the occa- 
siorial flashes of high excitement, 
the Kennedy forces moved calmly 
and deliberately to draw the re- 
wards of the senator’s seven vic- 


ful, patient organization work. 
Mrs. Roosevelt lifted the sting 
of the “rigging” charge by calmly 
observing in a press conference 
in behalf of Stevenson that she 
had never known a convention 
that was “wholly free,” and sug- 
gesting that any group of dele- 
gates. could have their freedom 
by asserting it. 
In the upshot, in the convention 
sessions themselves, nothing could 


have been more open and untram- 
meled. 


Affirmative Liberal Program 


On two successive nights, includ- 
ing the night of the balloting, the 
audience galleries were packed with 
enthusiastic young Stevenson sup- 
porters seeking to stampede the 
convention with cries of “we want 
Adlai.” The Stevenson “demon- 
stration,” when his name was placed 
in nomination by Sen. Eugene Mc- 
Carthy (Wis.), ran beyond those-of 
other candidates, and Mrs. Roose- 
velt made a seconding speech for 
her candidate despite the fact that 
she was not a delegate and tech- 


cipate in the nomination process. 

The convention commanders 
were determined, it seemed clear, 
to avoid occasion for offense by 
speaking softly even while pursuing 
their objective of’ an affirmative 
liberal program. 

Three months ago, an all out 


tories in primary elections and care-_ 


nically, therefore, ineligible to parti- | 


that the seeond had publicly sup- 
ported Pres. Eisenhower for elec- 
tion in 1956, was quietly with- 
drawn. 

On the platform, however, the 


convention spoke with clarity in the | | 


fields of civil riglits, economic pol- 
icy, welfare programs and the role 
of the federal government. 
end, the platform seemed one that 
fitted Kennedy as it would fit other 


Democratic liberals, and its mean- 


ing was unmistakable. 
Johnson Move Too Late 


For. Johnson, the Senate leader 
who launched his campaign only 


six days before the convention} 


opened, it was clear from the be- 
ginning that his move camé far too 
late. ; 

He had quietly tried to stake out 
a claim to western support in the 
Mountain States, but the empire 
he sought was never firmly in his 
grasp and it turned out that Ken- 
nedy had more delegate support in 
the region than Johnson. 

California was a blow to both 
Kennedy and Johnson_as the dele- 
gation refused to deliver the bulk of 
its strength to the Massachusetts 
senator but gave scarcely any to 
Johnson; the rest went to Stevenson. 

The drive for Stevenson, twice 
previously the nominee, was largely 
nostalgic. There was undoubtedly 
more Stevenson sentiment in the 
convention than showed on the 
rolicall but no assurance atvall that 
in any kind of protracted struggle 
and ‘showdown Stevenson would 
ever have received a majority. 


Kennedy won because his 
forces were better organized, be- 
cause the Massachusetts senator 
had campaigned the full width of 
the country and captured both 
primaries and organization lead- 
ers, and because in two moments 
of crisis he had proved himself 
clearsightéd, tough and mature. 

The first was when he left the 
West Virginia primary, amid an 
uproar about “bigotry” and about 
his Catholicism, and in a full-blown, 
eloquent speech to the American 


In the é 
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Fightfor Key Legislation 


Los Angeles—Democratic presidential nominee John F. Kennedy 
and the man who was his principal convention rival, Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Lyndon Johnson (D.-Tex.), will team up to seek 
decisive action in the upcoming recess session of Congress on key 


legislation. 


The effect will be to test the?— 


capacity of the new Democratic 
Party leadership to bring up and 
pass major policy bills that have 
been blocked by the conservative 
coalition dominating the House 
Rules Committee. 

It will also produce an unusual 
situation in which the party nomi- 
nees—Kennedy and Vice Pres. Nix- 
on, the almost certain choice of the 
Republican convention—may face 
each other in advance of the elec- 
tion in the Senate chamber. 

These prospects shaped up 
when Kennedy at a pre-conven- 
vention news conference prom- 
ised to return to the chamber to 
lead the fight for a minimum 
wage bill and Johnson reiterated 
pledges that he would seek in the 


enjoying both wage and overtime 
coverage. 

Johnson’s restatement of a pro- 
gram for the recess session came in 
a television interview, before the 
convention, stating his confidence 
that Congress in August would take 
decisive action on appropriation 
bills and key legislative issues, 

The House Rules Committee ap- 
peared to offer the major test of the 
power of Kennedy, Johnson and 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D- 
Tex.), Johnson’s principal backer 
here, in breaking the stalemate on 
welfare legislation. 

Six of the Rules unit’s 12 mem- 
bers are controlled by Republican 
House Leader Charles A. Halleck 
(Ind.) and by Chairman Howard 
W. Smith (D-Va.), who have ex- 


August session to get final action 


tax- 
ont es 2 ee on bills on minimum wage, school 


payer investment from going 


Society of Newspaper Editors in 


Washington answered anti-Catholic ploited. their power to tie up the 


battle seemed in prospect on the 


~ down the drain. issue of party “loyalty,” as at | charges with devastating force. It - and ee ee pol the aged ge a refuse to schedule 
can “Your immediate support in urg-| least five southern states took bid ude: 4 — vg rt ne =, — _ ti Both ses have passed fed- 
luce ing the government to cease this} steps in the direction of setting See ee 


dismantling project pending further 
study would be most welcome to 
all Americans of every political 
persuasion.” 

The same plea will be made to 
the Republican National Conven- 
tion. Last month union officials 
met with Sen. Stuart Symington 
(D-Mo.) and Vice Pres. Richard 
Nixon. 


WALTER P. REUTHER | 
Urges action to insure meaningful 
civil noe safeguards 


-up “independent electors.” When 
the time came, the liberals took 
the advice of southern moderates 
who warned that to make martyrs 
of potential rebels would give 
them far more publicity than 
their importance warranted. 


A challenge filed by one Virginia 
delegate against another, charging 


» DAVID McDONALD 
Cites steel mill slowdown, asks 


shorter workweek 


The second was his televised 
news conference when he answered 
Truman’s charge that he was not 
“ready” for the presidency. His 
performance made many observers 
think that he owed the greatest debt 
of his campaign to Truman, whose 
attack furnished Kennedy with a 
ready-made national television audi- 
ence to display the qualities of his 
mind and character, 


JAMES B. CAREY 
‘Hits House Rules blockade 


of key legislation 


Nixon as Vice President is pre- 
siding officer of the Senate and pre- 
sumably, by that time, will be seek- 
ing to assert control of Republican 
Party policies as part of the election 
campaign. 

Kennedy pointed out that he is 
sponsor of the minimum wage bill 
approved by the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee and that he is scheduled to 
manage the floor fight for passage. 

$1.25 Goal 

The bill would raise the mini- 
mum wage from the present $1 an 
hour to $1.25 an hour by step-ups 
and spread protection to 5 million 
workers not now covered, whose 
workweek would be reduced in step- 
downs to 40 hours, with time-and-a- 
half for overtime. 

The House bill, stalled for 
months by protracted hearings and 
by Rules Committee delay, was al- 
most gutted when a bipartisan Re- 
publican-Southern Democratic co- 
alition passed the Kitchin-Ayres 
substitute for a House Committee 
bill. 

. The substitute would raise the 
wage to $1.15 but would extend 
pay protection only to a relative 
handful of new workers and deny 
them overtime for work after a 
40-hour week. In addition, the 
andy a monumental legislative 
knocked out of protection 

Ba "44 million workes aew 


éral school-aid bills—the House 
of Representatives for the first 
time in history—but the Rules 
Committee has refused to allow 
appointment of a Senate-House 
Conference Committee. 

The Rules Committee has refused 
to clear for floor action a housing 
bill approved by the House Banking 
Committee, although a similar bill 
has been passed by the Senate. 

It has also refused to give a green 
light to the bill to relegalize jobsite 
picketing in the construction indus- 
try, although pledges for floor ac- 
tion were announced for the lead- 
ership last year. 

The Rules Committee also holds 
a potential life-and-death power 
over any social security bill passed 
by the Senate that includes health 
care for the aged financed by pay- 
roll taxes on employes and employ- 
ers. The House-passed bill did not 
include such a provision, and the 
rules unit might seek to block con- 
ference committee action. 

Speaker Rayburn has been unable 
to persuade the Rules Committee to 
act on a wide range of measures 
despite his belief, expressed in Jan- 
uary 1959 to liberals seeking a rules 
change to strip the committee of . 
power, that the House could count 
on the chance to vote on the key 
bills without making parliamentary 
changes. 
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BLOOD BANK CARDS are presented by Pres. Alfred M. Gruen- 
ther (center) of the American National Red Cross to Pres. Gordon 
M. Freeman (left) of Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and 
IBEW Sec. Joseph D. Keenan. Presentation came as headquarters 
staff of IBEW initiated a blood donor program. Nearly 300 of the 
union’s locals across the country have similar programs. 


Threat to Close Plant 


Ruled Illegal by Court 


Supervisors’ threats that a plant would close down if a union won 
a representation election constitutes illegal coercion of workers 
despite an advance disavowal of such threats by the company, 


U. S. Court of Appeals has ruled. 


The court ruled also that while a supervisor’s statement that the 


firm would lose important custom-$ 
ers if the union were victorious is 
not necessarily coercion, this type 
of statement could constitute an 
illegal threat if the firm cannot show 
a reasonable-basis for the statement. 
Both rulings were contained in 
a decision involving the Neco 
Electrical Products Corp. of Bay 
Springs, Miss., upholding the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board rul- 
ing of violation by the company 
of sections of the Taft-Hartley 
Act as part of its campaign to 
prevent unionization of its work- 
ers by the Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers. 


On a third point, a matter that 
figured prominently in the 1957 
representation campaign, the court 
found that the board could not act 
on the NLRB general counsel’s re- 
fusal to include union charges that 
the company injected racial preju- 
dice in its campaign to defeat the 
union in the complaint, but that the 
union could, if it wished, attempt 
to get a review on the eovtion in 
district court. 

Prejudice Key Element z 

The racial prejudice was a major 
element in the defeat of the union’s 
bid to organize the workers with 
the company waging a widespread 
campaign to stir up racial bias 
against the union because of its civil 


rights position. 


The IUE is studying the decision 
and whether or not to seek review 
of the general counsel’s decision 
refusing to include the charge in the 
complaint. 

The union attempted to organize 
the plant again earlier this year and 
was defeated in an NLRB election. 


In its rulings on the supervi- 
sor’s comments the court said 
that an employer cannot avoid 
liability for the coercion merely 
because at the start of the organ- 
izing campaign it allegedly in- 
formed supervisors that under the 
law they were.not permitted to 
make threats to employes and 
that the firm did not want them to 
take such action. 


On the question of losing custom- 
ers—the company manufactures 
electric blankets which it sells to 
large national chain operations—the 
court said such comments should 
have some basis and not come out 
of thin air. If there is no reasonable 
basis, said the court, such a state- 
ment could constitute an illegal 
threat and would not be protected 
under the “free speech” provisions 
of T-H. 

The court remanded this question 
to the NLRB with directions to 
afford an opportunity for the pres- 
entation of evidence so that the 
board can redetermine the issue. 


before. 


than $100,000 last year. 


paying their key executives. 


Inflation-Fearful Bosses 
Get Record Pay, Bonuses 


Industry’s highest paid executives—who customarily oppose 
as “inflationary” wage increase demands of their employes— 
received fatter salary and benus checks in 1959 than ever 


The magazine U. S. News & World Report recently said, on 
the basis of reports filed with the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, that 278 officials of top corporations earned more 


The nine highest paid officials in the nation all worked for 
the automobile industry. Seven of them were General Motors 
officials and two were officers of Ford. Their salaries and 
bonuses ranged from $437,300 to the record level of $670,350 
paid to GM Board Chairman Frederic G, Donner. 

The top 24 men in industry received salaries, stock options 
and bonuses last year totaling $9.9 million. Of this amount, 
$3.6 million went to the seven GM executives at the top of 
the heap and another $1 million went to the two Ford officers. 

In New York, the former chairman of Inland Steel Co.— 
Clarence B. Randall—said some corporations are guilty of 
“featherbedding . . . at the top management level” by over- 


/ 


In 500 Biggest Industrial Firms: 


Sales, Profits Set Record 
But Jobs Fail to Pick Up 


The nation’s 500 largest industrial corporations racked up their biggest volume of sales and lush- 
est profits in history during 1959, -Most of them accomplished this feat with fewer employes than 
in 1957, the previous high-water mark of the economy. 

Fortune magazine’s annual report on industry’s vital statistics shows that sales rose 11.6 percent 
above the 1958 recession levels, profits soared 25.1 percent—but the number of employes increased 


by only 6.5 percent. 

In the case of some giant com- 
panies—including General Elec- 
tric, the nation’s fourth largest 
in sales volume — employment 
dropped even below 1958 levels 
despite the pickup in sales and 
profits. - 

The 500 largest manufacturing 
firms—not necessarily the same 
companies each year—collected 
$11.987 billion in net profits in 
1959 as compared with $9.582 bil- 
lion in 1958 and $11.657 billion 
in 1957. 

Percentagewise, the smaller in- 
Pea companies did even better. 

ile their sales rose only 8.8 per- 
cent above 1958—less than the in- 


‘lerease for the 500 biggest—their 


profits went up 28.4 percent. 

A breakdown of the three- 
year shift in sales, profits and 
employment of the four biggest 
companies clearly shows up the 
shadow on the corporate x-ray 
which leading economists see as 
a major danger sign: The failure 
of employment to rebound to 
pre-recession levels. 


General Motors in 1959 made 
net profits of $873.1 million, up 
$239.5 million from 1958 and $29.5 
million more than in 1957. But 
averagé employment during 1959 
of 557,200 workers was only 36,- 
300 higher than 1958 and fell 30,- 
960 from the 1957 level. In the 
nation’s number one company in 
amount of sales, fewer workers 
were producing more and earning 
more profit for the corporation. 


Employment Down 

The number two company, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, made 
$629.8 million in 1959, up from 
$562.5 million in 1958, but below 
the 1957 level of $805 million. 
During the three-year period, how- 
ever, employment dropped steadily, 
from 160,000 workers in 1957 to 
154,000 in 1958 and only 146,000 
last year. 

Ford’s profits in 1959 were 
$451.4 million, up a whopping 
$355.7 million from 1958 and 
$168.6 million higher than 1957. 
But employment of 159,500 was 
only 17,500 above 1958 and more 
than 32,000 below the 1957 level. 


General Electric’s 1959 profits 
of $280.2 million were more than 
$37 million above 1958 and bet- 
ter than $32 million above 1957. 
But the declining employment 
curve shows 246,800 workers in 
1959 as compared with 249,700 
in 1958 and 282,000 in 1957. 


The Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers cited the sharp drop in 
employment during a period of 
raising profits and sales as evidence 
of General Electric’s ability—and 
moral obligation—to meet union 
contract demands for job security 
and supplemental unemployment 


4benefits. The IUE has also pro- 


posed creation of a labor-manage- 
ment. committee to recommend a 
program for equitable sharing by 
employes in the benefits of automa- 
tion. = 
Drug Profits High 

Fortune’s latest survey showed 
that drug manufacturers main- 
tained during 1959 the high profit 
ratios which prompted the Ke- 
fauver subcommittee’s investigation 
into the reasons for the high cost 
of prescriptions. 

Two drug firms remained in the 
top 10 companies ranked on profits 


as a percentage of invested capital. 


Smith, Kline & French, with a 
35.5 percent return on its capital 
was in second place, followed by 
American Home Products with a 
32.2 percent return. , 


In the top 10 listing on gechin:s as 
a percentage of sales, Smith, Kline 
& French with 18.5 percent and 
Parke, Davis Co. with 16.2 percent, 
were high on the list. Several 
other equally profitable drug com- 
panies were not on the list only 


because their volume of sales did 
not put them among the 500 largest 
in the nation. 

The 500 biggest industrialists set 
an overall record in sales and profits 
despite the dampening effects of 
the long steel strike. For example, 
U.S. Steel, the nation’s fifth biggest 
industrial corporation in point of 
sales, made only $254.6 million last 
year as compared with a $301.6 
million profit in 1958 and $419.4 
million in 1957. 


G-E Indicted Again on 
Charge of ‘Rigged Bids’ 


’ General Electric Co., which has cited “competition” in the in- 
dustry as one teason why its employes shouldn’t expect any great 
“generosity” in forthcoming contract negotiations, has been indicted 
for the 17th time this year on charges of violating antitrust laws. 
A federal grand jury in Philadelphia charged that GE, Westing- 


house and _ Allis-Chalmers 
mitted “collusive, rigged bids” on 
sales of turbine-generator units 
used to produce electricity by use 
of steam. The rigged bids, the 
grand jury charged, involved sales 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
to private electric utility compa- 
nies and to state and local govern- 
ments. 

Westinghouse, with GE one of 
the giants in the electrical equip- 
ment industry, has also been in- 
dicted 17 times since mid-Feb- 
ruary. This was the ninth in- 
dictment of Allis-Chalmers. In 
all, the Justice Dept. has ob- 
tained indictments of 27 com- 
panies accused of collusive bid- 
ding and price fixing of 18 sep- 
arate products, involving annual 
sales of $1.675 billion. 

In one of the counts of the in- 
dictment, it was alleged that the 
supposedly competing firms met in 
September, 1957, to “discuss” in- 


sub-'> 


vitations for bids issued by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority for a 
500,000 kilowatt generator. 

At the meeting, the grand jury 
indictment charged, it was agreed 
that General Electric should get 
the bid. “Thereafter, General 
Electric Co. bid approximately 
$16.112 million and Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. bid approximately 
$16.225 million to Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority,” the indictment said. 

The indictment also alleged that 
representatives of GE, Westing- 
house and Allis-Chalmers met in 
the fall of 1955 to decide which 
companies should have “position” 
on nuclear-powered turbine gen- 
erators to be sold to purchasers in 
Chicago, New York and Detroit. 


The three companies and sev- 
eral smaller firms named as co- 
conspirators, the indictment as- 
serted, “frequently discussed and 
agreed upon bids and quotations 
to be made to particular pro- 
spective customers.” 


Merger Move Backed 
By Farm, Meat Unions 


Plans are moving forward for the merger of the 3,000-member 
Agricultural Workers into the Meat Cutters, following approval by 
both unions of the principle of amalgamation. 

In a secret ballot, members of the 26-year-old farm union voted 


overwhelmingly in favor of joining the Meat Cutters. 
according to Agricultural Workers? 


Pres. H. L. Mitchell, was 1,098 in 
favor of merger and 38 opposed. 


Special Department Planned 


Delegates to the recent 20th gen- 
eral convention of the 350,000- 
member Meat Cutters in Atlantic 
City, N. J., unanimously approved 
a resolution authorizing its officers 
to enter into a merger agreement 
with the Agricultural Workers. 


When the merger becomes final, 
a special department for agricul- 
tural, processing and allied workers 
will be established by the Meat 
Cutters. Mitchell will join the 
AMCBW staff with an assignmept 
in*the South, and Ernesto Galarza, 
secretary-treasurer of the Agricul- 
tural Workers, will be assigned to 
the West. 

The farm union had its begin- 
ning 26 years ago on a cotton 
plantation in eastern Arkansas, 
when 18 _ sharecroppers — 11 
whites and seven Negroes — 
founded the organization which | 
for its first 12 years was known 
as the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union, 


The vote, 


In 1946 the former AFL char- 
tered the sharecropper organization, 
which changed its name to the-Na- 


{tional Agricultural Workers Union. 


The charter was issued after a per- 
sonal appeal by Patrick E. Gorman, 
secretary-treasurer of the Meat Cut- 
ters, who appeared before the AFL 
Executive Council on behalf of the 
farm union. 


Spotlight on Sharecroppers 

' Despite the fact that it wags never 
a large union, the NAWU attracted 
widespread public attention to the 
problems of sharecroppers and ten- 
ant farmers in the South, and was 
credited with playing a role in Pres. 
Rooseyelt’s appointment of a Com- 
mission on Farm Tenancy which 
later developed a government hous- 
ing program for migrant farm 
workers. 

In 1950 the NAWU was one 
of the organizations. which per- 
suaded Pres. Truman to appoint a 
Commission on Migratory Labor. 
The commission’s report on exploi- 
tation of farm workers has formed 
the basis for present efforts to bring 
about reforms in this field, 
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Democratic ic Platform: 


..On Collective Bargaining — 


. THE RIGHT TO A JOB requires the restoration of 
full support for collective bargaining and the repeal of 
the anti-labor excesses which have been written into 
our labor laws. 

Under Democratic leadership a sound national policy 


was developed, expressed particularly by the Wagner ~ 


National Labor Relations Act, which guaranteed the 
_ Tights of workers to organize and to bargain collectively. 
But the Republican Administration has replaced this 
sound policy with a national anti-labor policy. . 

The Republican Taft-Hartley Act seriously weakened 
unions in their efforts to bring economic justice to the 
millions of American workers who remain unorganized. 

By administrative action, anti-labor personnel ap- 
pointed by the Republicans to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board have made the Taft-Hartley Act even more 
restrictive in its application than in its language. 

Thus the traditional goal of the Democratic Party— 
to give all workers thé right to organize and bargain 
collectively—has still not been achieved. 

We pledge the enactment of an affirmative labor 
policy which will encourage free collective bargaining 
through the growth and development of free and re- 
sponsible unions. 

Millions of workers just now seeking to organize are 
blocked by federally authorized “right to work” laws, 
unreasonable limitations on the right to picket, and 
other hampering legislative and administrative pro- 
visions. . 

Again, in the new Labor-Management Reporting and 


MAN DOES NOT LIVE BY BREAD ALONE. A 
new Democratic Administration, like its predecessors, 
will once again look beyond material goals to the 
spiritual méaning of American society. 

We have drifted into a national mood that accepts 
payola and quiz scandals, tax evasion and false ex- 
pense accounts, soaring crime rates, influence-peddling 
in high government circles, and exploitation of sadistic 
violence as popular entertainment. 

For eight long critical years our present national 
leadership has made no effective effort to reverse this 
mood. ‘ 

The new Democratic Administration will help create 
a sense of national purpose and higher standards of 
public behavior. 

We shall also seek to create an affirmative new 
atmosphere in which to deal with racial divisions and 
inequities which threaten both the integrity of our 
democratic faith and the proposition on which our 
nation was founded—that all men are created equal. 

It is our faith in human dignity that distinguishes 
our open free society from the closed totalitarian so- 
ciety of the Communists. 

The Constitution of the United States rejects the no- 
tion that the rights of man means the rights of some 
men only. We reject it too. 

The right to vote is the first principle of self-govern- 
ment. The constitution also guarantees to all Amer- 
icans the equal protection of the laws. 

It is the duty of the Congress to enact the laws 
necessary and proper to protect and promote these con- 
stitutional rights. The Supreme Court has the power 
to interpret these rights and the laws thus enacted. 

It is the duty of the President to see that these rights 
are respected and the constitution and laws as in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court are faithfully executed. 

What is now required is effective moral and political 
leadership by the whole Executive Branch of our 
government to make equal opportunity a living reality 


THE NEW DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 
will confidently proceed to unshackle Anferican enter- 
prise and to free American labor, industrial leadership, 
and capital, to create an abundance that will outstrip 
any other system. 

Free competitive enterprise is the most creative and 
productive form of economic order that the world has 
seen. The recent slow pace of American growth is 
due not to the failure of our free economy but to the 
failure of our national leadership. 

We Democrats believe that our economy can and 
must grow at an average rate of 5 percent annually, 
almost twice as fast as our average annual rate since 
1953. We pledge ourselves to policies that will achieve 
this goal without inflation. 

Economic growth is the means whereby we improve 
the American standard of living and produce added tax 
resources for national security and essential public 
services, 


On this page are the texts of the planks dealing 
with collective bargaining, civil rights and- eco- 
nomic growth contained in the 1960 platform 
adopted by the Democratic National Convention 
in Los Angeles. 


Disclosure Act, the Republican Administration perverted 


the constructive effort of the Democratic Congress to _ 


deal with improper activities of a few in labor and 
management by turning the act into a means of restrict- 


ing the legitimate rights of the vast majority of working . 


men and women in honest labor unions. 

It likewise strikes hardest at the weak or poorly 
organized, and it fails to deal with equal vigor with 
abuses of management as well as those of labor. 

We will repeal the authorization for “right-to-work” 
laws, limitations on the right to strike, to picket peace- 
fully and to tell the public the facts of a labor dispute, 
and other anti-labor features of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and the 1959 act. This unequivocal pledge for the 
repeal of the anti-labor and restrictive provisions of 
those laws will encourage collective bargaining and 
strengthen and support the free and honest labor move- 
ment. 

The Railroad Retirement Act and’ the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act are in need of improvement. 
We strongly oppose Republican attempts to weaken the 
Railway Labor Act. 


We shail strengthen and modernize the Walsh-Healey 
and Davis-Bacon Acts, which protect the wage stand- 
ards of workers employed by government contractors. 

Basic to the achievement of stable labor-management 
relations is leadership, from the White House. The 
Republican Administration has failed to provide such 


: leadership. 


They failed to foresee the deterioration of iaboniiee 
agement relations in the steel dustry last year. When 
it became obvious that a national emergency was de- 
veloping, they failed to forestall it. When it came, 
their only solution was government-by-injunction. 4 

A Democratic President, through his leadership and 
concern, will produce a better climate for continuing 
constructive relationships between labor and manage- 
ment. He will have periodic White House conferences 
between labor and management to consider their mutual 
problems before they reach the critical stage. 

A Democratic President will use the vast fact-finding 
facilities that are available to inform himself, and. the 
public, in exercising his leadership in labor disputes 
for the benefit of the nation as a whole. 

If he needs more such facilities, or authority, we will 
provide them. 

We further pledge that in the administration of all 
labor legislation we will restore the level of integrity, 
competence and sympathetic understanding required to 
carry out the intent of such legislation. 


On Civil Rights 


for all Americans. 

As the party of Jefferson, we shall 2 toed that 
leadership. 

In every city and state in greater or elie degree 
there is discrimination based on color, race, religion or 
national origin. 

If discrimination in voting, education, the administra- 
tion of justice or segregated lunch-counters are the is- 
sues in one area, discrimination in housing and em- 
ployment may be pressing questions elsewhere. 

The peaceful demonstrations for first-class citizen- 
ship which have recently taken place in many parts 
of this country are a signal to all of us to make good at 
long last the guarantees of our constitution. 

The time has come to assure equal access for all 
Americans to all areas of community life, including 
voting booths, schoolrooms, jobs, housing and public 
facilities. 

The Democratic Administration which takes office 
next January will therefore use the full powers provided 
in the Civil Rights Act of 1957 and 1960 to secure for 
all Americans the right to vote. 

If these powers, vigorously invoked by a new At- 
torney General and backed by a strong and imagin- 
ative Democratic President, prove inadequate, further 
powers will be sought. 

We will support whatever action is necessary to 
eliminate literacy tests and the payment of poll taxes 
as requirements for voting. 

A new Democratic Administration will also use its 
full powers—legal and moral—to ensure the begin- 
ning of good faith compliance with the constitutional 
requirement that racial Gieckintnntion be ended in 
public education. 

We believe that every school district affected by the 
Supreme Court’s school desegregation decision should 
submit a plan providing for at least first-step compliance 
by 1963, the 100th anniversary of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. - 


To facilitate compliance, technical and financial 
assistance should be given to school districts facing 
special problems of transition. 

For this and for the protection of all other con- 
stitutional rights of Americans, the Attorney General 
should be empowered and directed to file civil injunction 
suits in federal courts to prevent the denial of any 
civil rights an grounds of race, creed, or color. 

The new Democratic Administration will support 
federal legislation establishing a fair employment 
practices commission effectively to secure for everyone 
the right to equal opportunity for employment. 

In 1949 the President’s Committee on Civil Rights 
recommended a permanent commission on civil rights. 
A new Democratic Administration will broaden the 
scope and strengthen the powers of the present com- 
mission and make it permanent. 

Its functions will be to provide assistance to com- 
munities, industries or individuals in implementation of 
constitutional rights in education, housing, employment, 
transportation and the administration of justice. 

In addition, the Democratic Administration will use 
its full executive powers to assure equal employ- 
ment opportunities and to terminate racial segrega- 
tion throughout federal services and institutions, and 
on all government contracts. The successful desegre- 
gation of the armed services took place through such 
decisive executive action under Pres. Truman. 

Similarly the new Democratic Administration will 
take action to end discrimination in federal housing - 
programs, including federally assisted housing. 

To accomplish these goals will require executive 
orders, legal action brought by the Attorney General, 
legislation, and improved congressional. procedures to 
safeguard majority rule. 

Above all, it will require the strong, active, persuasive 


and inventive leadership of the President of the United 
States. 


.On Economic Growth 


~Our economy must grow more swiftly in order to 
absorb two groups of workers: the much larger number 
of young people who will be reaching working age in 
the 1960's, and the workers displaced by the rapid pace 
of technological advances and automation. Republican 
policies which have stifled growth could only mean in- 
creasingly severe unemployment, particularly of youth 
and older workers. 

As the first step in speeding economic growth, a 
Democratit President will put an end to the present high 
interest, tight money policy. 

This policy has failed in its stated purpose—to keep 
prices down. It has given us two recessions within five 
years, bankrupted many of our farmers, produced a 
record number of business failures, and added billions 
of dollars in unnecessary. higher interest charges to 
government budgets and the cost of living. 

A new Democratic Administration will reject this 
philosophy of economic slowdown. We are committed 


to maximum employment, and decent wages and with 
fair profits, in a far more predertive, expanding 
economy. 

The Republican high-interest policy has extracted a 
costly toll from every American .who has financed a 
home, an automobile, a refrigerator or a television set. 

It has foisted added burdens on taxpayers of state 
and local governments which must borrow for schools 
and other public services. 


It has added to the cost of many goods and services, 
and hence has been itself a factor in inflation. 

It has created windfalls for many financial insti- 
tutions. 

The $9 billion of added interest charges on the na- 
tional debt would have been even higher but for the 
prudent insistence of the Democratic Congress on main- 
taining the ceiling on interest rates for long-term gov- 


ernment bonds. 
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January in June 
§ bisg MENACING CHILL of a possible recession in the mak- 


ing nipped the nation’s consciousness this week with the Labor} 


Department’s report that 5.5 percent of the labor force was unem- 
ployed last month. 

The half-hearted attempts to dismiss the report as unbalanced 
Statistics based on an increasing number of teen-agers looking for 
summer jobs failed to shake the spreading feeling that some- 
thing’s wrong with the economy. ; 

That something is not an especially mysterious economic prob- 
lem for learned téchnicians. - It’s a simple matter of the national 
economy: failing to grow sufficiently to provide enough jobs for an 
expanding population. 

It’s the story also of the present weakness in the economy re- 
flected in production slumps in steel, autos and other basic indus- 
tries, as well as the ever-mounting impact of technological progress 
and automation. 

Too many people seeking too few jobs is the formula for re- 
cession—a recession that can be avoided only by a new national 
economic policy-geared to the dynamic growth that is inherent in 
our economic structure. 


: kkk 
THE JUNE UNEMPLOYMENT report takes on fuller meaning 


when compared with the trend in profits. Fortune Magazine re-| 


ports that last year the nation’s 500 largest industrial corporations 
reaped the largest harvest of profits in history, topping 1958 by 
25 percent. 

While these companies racked-up $11.9 billion in profits, 
employment in most of these firms last year increased only 6.5 
percent and in some companies actually dropped below 1958 
levels while sales and profit figures reached new record highs. 

The magazine’s compilation showed that in many major com- 
panies employment levels were below 1957, evidence of the sharp 
impact of new technology and automation. 

This is all part of the continuing loss in employment manufac- 
turing, railroads and mining, a loss of 2.1 mililon jobs since 1953. 

Ever-increasing productivity coupled with the administered 
pricing system used in most industries to return a high, pre- 
determined profit rate can produce an economic imbalance that 
can spell trouble. Add an expanding labor force and a limited 
national growth rate and the ingredients for recession are at hand. 


Now is The Time! 


He 1960 CAMPAIGN invaded America’s living and family 
rooms this past week via television, radio and newspapers, the 
first installment in a series of events that will be climaxed on Nov. 8 
with the election of a new President. 

Between now and Nov. 8 every American citizen will be involved 
in the political decision making—even those who decline to partici- 
pate, for their failure to exercise their political responsibilities will 
give more decision-making power to those who do, 

The nation’s course for the next decade will be decided in the 
1960 campaign, a course that will involve the well-being and 
security of all Americans. This, then, is the time for political 
action. 

It is especially a time for action by members of trade unions 
seeking to protect and expand their economic and social gains. It 
is imperative that they examine the candidates and the issues, quali- 
fy themselves to register and vote and contribute to COPE, 

Now is the time—after Nov. 8 it’s too late! 
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Answer to Sen. Goldwater: 


Labor’s Role in Politics Seon 
As Extension of Bargaining ~ 


The following is excerpted from a leaflet pub- 
lished by the International Association of Ma- 
chinists entitled “Labor. and the Elections,” by 
IAM Pres. Al J. Hayes. 

A UNITED STATES SENATOR recently told 

a cheering audience of businessmen, “I see 
no reason for labor unions to participate in poli- 
tics.” The senator was Barry Goldwater of Ari- 
zona. In this speech, he went on to say: 

“Since unions were created for economic pur- 
poses, their activities should be restricted accord- 
ingly.. They should be forbidden to engage in 
any kind of political activity.” 

Sen. Goldwater’s statement sums up very clear- 
ly the argument against a labor organization ex- 
pressing any interest or taking any part in the 
civic affairs of the community or the nation. 

His argument reminds me of the landlubber 
who claims it is wasteful to teach sailors to 
swim because their job is to sail. 

Wage earners join unions so they can influence 
economic conditions, so that they can have some 
say, not only over their own wages and conditions 
of work, but also on the kind of community in 
which they live. 


UNION MEMBERS have acquired an under- 
standing that many of the economic forces in our 
lives cannot be controlled through contract nego- 
tiations on a shop-by-shop or even on an indus- 
try-wide basis. 

We have learned that a depression for the 
farmer inevitably brings layoffs in the factories. 

We have leafned that when our industries can- 
not sell their products, entire plants close down. 

We have learned that our industries are not self- 


‘contained, that we are dependent upon raw ma- 


terials from overseas, as we depend also on selling 
our products in overseas markets. 

We have learned that our skills can become 
obsolete and our jobs disappear before a rapid- 
ly advancing technology, 

We have learned that some cities in our coun- 
try can experience depression, while most areas 
are enjoying prosperity. ' 

These are only a few of the problems that affect 
our jobs and our security. If the wrong men are 
in public office, they can arrive at wrong policies, 
policies that create problems rather than solve 
them. 

The Taft- ‘Hartley Act of 1947, the misnamed 
“right-to-work” laws in a number of states, and 
the latest so-called Labor Reform Act of 1959 are 


laws made by politicians at the direct request of 


employers. 

Those who resent labor’s sharing in the abun- 
dance of America have never hesitated to use 
the state legislatures, Congress, the government 
boards and even the courts to curb labor’s ef- 
forts, Those who oppose labor’s efforts do not 
leave government policies to the politicians, 
Nor should they; nor should union members, 


IN THE BEGINNING of our republic, voting 
rights were limited to those with property and 
wealth, Agitation, led by labor organizations of 
the early 19th Century, helped to extend the right 
to vote to those with little or no wealth. 

Once working people won the right to vote they 
used it first to establish a public school system 
that would help all children to learn. They 
argued that a man could only be a good citizen if 
he could read and write and understand. By the 


‘ use of their ballots on election day, wage earners 


succeeded in establishing public schools during 
the first half of the last century. Then, through 
the use of their ballots, union members led the 
movement to abolish debtor prisons. 

If organized labor had not backed candidates 
pledged to social and economic improvements, 
Our progress toward a higher standard of living 
would have been slower. 

Certainly the real estate lobby has not spear- 
headed the fight for low-cost housing and slum 
clearance. 

The medical and drug lobby has seldom spon- 
sored legislation to extend and strengthen the na- 
tion’s public health facilities, 

The utilities companies have not sought regula- 
tion of consumer prices of gas and electricity, 

The imsurance industry has never championed 
higher compensation benefits for injured workers, 
more adequate old age benefits, or realistic un- 
employment compensation. 

And, business and industry have shown lit- 
tle constructive concern over legislation to pro- 


tect the consumers against administered prices - 


or other unfair and unethical business Pree: 
tices, 
Labor’s legislative program today, as it did a 
century ago, seeks to benefit the entire nation. 
Union members, through their votes on elec- 
tion day, seek an imroved public school system, 
broader public health care, assistance to depressed 
areas, slum clearance and urban renewal pro- 
grams, civil rights, and an adequate national de- 
fense, not just for the benefit of those who be- 


long to unions, but for the benefit of every citizen. — 
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Morgan Says: | 


Tragedy Stalks Independence 
Of Unprepared Congo Republic|— 


T HE BELGIAN CONGO might be called the’ 
world’s biggest zoo, the greatest living museum 
in Africa. A huge place, a third the size of the 
United States; it abounds 
with natural sideshows, all 
manner of wild beasts— 
though alarmingly on the 


preserves of Albert Nation- 
al Park, pygmies who hunt 
with poison darts and pose 


providing cigarettes are 
produced, savage tribes 
who still practice ritual 
éannibalism, and a total 
population of more than 
13.5 million native Congolese many of whom are 
so ignorant of the meaning of the independence 
they are officially receiving tomorrow that they 
have inquired of missionaries, according to New 
York Timesman Homer Bigart, whether it comes 
wrapped in a-package or whether they must go tq 
the bank and draw it out. 


How is it possible, gasps the incredulous 
western world, to make a free nation of a prim- 
itive people to whom field mice and flying ants 
are tasty delicacies; of whom at least half are 
illiterate, among whom there is not one trained 
Negro doctor, lawyer or engineer and from 
whose midst have emerged only sixteen college 
graduates, with only twelve Congolese rising to 
‘administrative positions in the Selgin colonial 
government? 


It is not possible. And yet the Congo republic 
has been born. Perhaps nothing that has hap- 
pened in Africa shows more dramatically than this 
the explosive force of African nationalism and the 
inability of most western nations, notably our own, 
to fuce up to it as a fact. 

Logically it would have been better for the 
Congolese to wait. That is the way it was planned 
by the Belgians, who in recent generations have 
converted the ruthless exploitation of the nine- 
teenth century to what might be called a kind of 
model paternalism. But the Belgian timetable 
was cut short fifty years by an infectious national- 
ism which simply would not wait, 


THERE IS THE PORTENT OF TRAGEDY 
and the inspiration of courage mixed in the spec- 
tacle in Leopoldville. Already tribes are fight- 
ing cach other and a separatist movement—pos- 


Washington Reports: 


Morgan 


wane—living in the great 


for tourists’ photographs ~ 


sibly encouraged by dissident European interests 
—has flared up in one of the richest areas, the 
mining state of Katanga in the south, peecteene 
a union with Rhodesia. 
The Congo could disintegrate into a num- 
ber of tribal empires—it has some 500 tribes 
speaking 400 tribal dialects—presaging what 


- many western observers fear most in Africa, 


a Balkanization of that continent. 


No viable agreement could be reached on which 
of two Congolese leaders would head the new 
government so the leadership was divided be- 
tween the two and the question is how well or 
whether these two different men will be able to 
work together. / 


Named to the premiership was a former postal 
clerk once imprisoned for embezzlement of gov- 
ernment funds named Patrice Emery Lumumba, 
who rose to prominence with phenomenal speed as 
head of the radical Congolese National Movement. 
A shy, more moderate man, ex-candidate for 
the priesthood, Joseph Kasavubu, who is some- 
thing of a figure in the tribal association, is the 
Congo’s first president: Ironically. the atmos- 
phere reached such a fever pitch in Leopold- 
ville earlier today that independence rallies were 
forbidden as a threat to public safety on the 
very eve of independence. 

This weakness of the incipient geivoensibil is 
a threat and a challenge. “The political orienta- 
tion of the Congo in the coming months,” de- 
clares the London Economist, “will be every bit 
as important to the West as the success or failure 
of General de Gaulle’s efforts to reach a settle- 
ment in Algeria before the nationalists there re- 
sort, in desperation, to active alliance with the 
Communist bloc.” The West, it warns, should 
learn from the lesson of Guinea that African lead- 
ers left to stew in the juice of impoverished inde- 
pendence will inevitably turn to Moscow. - 

Guinea has made several important commer- 
cial contacts with the Communist bloc after 
negotiations with Washington had got nowhere. 
Reportedly, Congolese politicians have already 
turned up in Peiping. 

There is no evidence that the United States has 
a policy adequate to the African upheaval. Bau- 
doin, king of the Belgians, was in the Congo for 
the freedom celebrations. So were delegations 
from the world’s uneasy family of nations, in- 
cluding the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R. Sym- 
bolically the Soviet group arrived in a jet, the 
Americans in an old-fashioned piston plane, 


States Lag in Radiation Safety, 
Congressional Experts Warn 


[FFECTIVE LAWS to protect workers and 
others from atomic radiation hazards are 
needed, Rep. Melvin Price (D-Ill.), chairman of 
the special radiation subcommittee of the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
declared on Washington Reports to the People, 
AFL-CIO public service program, heard on more 
than 300 radio stations. 

Rep. James E. Van Zandt, of Pennsylvania, 
ranking Republican on the committee, said that 
radio isotopes are used today not only in hospi- 
tals and other medical facilities, but also in tex- 
tile plants, the food industry, factories that manu- 
facture machines, and elsewhere. 

“We're concerned about health and. safety of 
workers in the event they absorb radiation,” 
Van Zandt said, “and we’re concerned that 
communities, states and the federal government 
have laws to protect against these hazards.” - 

Van Zandt pointed out that Price, as chairman 
of the subcommittee, has drawn up the framework 


“that the several states may follow in writing nec- 
essary laws,” 


“TWO STATES, California and New York, 


how have atomic energy programs and industrial 


radiation safety programs that are models for 
Other states to follow,” Price said. “My: own 


state of Illinois is getting more and more inter- 
ested in the setup of a commission to study this 
Problem, They are not as energetic as 1 would 


like, but this may be because the area is new and 
they’re waiting for leadership from the federal 
level.” 

Van Zandt said that the hearings were held to 
study the hazards, to educate the American peo- 
ple on the facts and “to apply a little pressure to 
the states. In my own state of Pennsylvania— 
we’ve somewhat dragged our feet, but we’re com- 
ing along gradually—our governor has appointed 
a commission and they’re now training the per- 
sonnel and beginning to build a framework of 
laws that will have to do with control of the radia- 
tion hazard.” 


Price pointed out that “there are now hun- 
dreds of different licenses in states where in- 
_dustrial use is made of radiation and radioactive 
isotopes. This indicates the necessity of the 
states doing a policing job and also beginning 
to think about new compensation laws to deal 
with these new hazards.” 


é 

Transportation of radioactive materials is an- 
other concern of the government, Van Zandt 
noted. “In the event of an accident (during 
transport of such material) you could contaminate 
a wide area, and affect thousands of people,” he 
warned, 

Price said the hearings also pointed out that 
there was laxity in early control of radiation fa- 
cilities such as x-ray machines, fluoroscopes and 
various types of therapy instruments. 


=(TS YOUR— 
WASHINGTON 
~ Willard Wand ‘Shclion 


LOS ANGELES—THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION here 
produced a changing of the guard unparalleled in the party since 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first nomination in 1932. There was a 
scattering of seasoned veterans-in the John F. Kennedy camp, 
but the Kennedy nomination is a triumph primarily of men whose 
public careers date from after, rather than before, the end of the war, 


It is a triumph, too, of the National Committee and the na- 
tional convention nominating system over the congressional 
system. All the charges of “rigging,” the complaints of favor- 
itism, boiled down to the fact that power in a Democratic con- 
vention is centered in the populous and fermenting industrial 
States. 

The passing generation—the leaders of the New Deal and 
Fair Deal and the wartime years—took prestige and —- 
into the battle to halt Kennedy. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, most loved as well as one of the most 
skilled politicians of her party, threw her strength behind Gov, 
Stevenson. Sen. Symington had the backing of former Pres, Tru- 
man and Truman’s onetime special counsel, Clark Clifford, the 
architect of the Fair Deal’s domestic policy. 

Behind Sen. Johnson were speaker Sam Rayburn and the major- 
ity of the congressional majorities that Rayburn and the’ Senate 
seniors marshalled. Johnson’s citizens’ committee was headed by 
two Truman associates, former Interior Sec. Oscar Chapman, and 
Mrs. India Edwards, former vice chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 


* * * . 

ALL THESE INFLUENTIAL FIGURES, people known and 
trusted, were outmaneuvered, outthought and outfought by the tough 
young new professionals who flooded-the Kennedy camp. With a 
practiced skill astonishing in view of their relative freshness on the 
national seene, they parried every blow and struck back with stag- 
gering counter-punches. 

Beardless youths they seemed. But they were the wary, confident 
victors of the primaries, the organizers of the tremendous machine 
that carried the Kennedy name and claim to every state; that 
planned every step to build the Kennedy lead and to hold it against 
convention raids and forays, 


In the end, Kennedy himself stood as the dominating figure. — 


The candidate had passed the fiercest tests—the primary battles, 
the test of the religious issue, the Truman attack, the withering 
assault on his so-called “immaturity”—and stood cool, tough 
and unruffled, a man manieety | in command of himself and the 
issues, 

* * * 

PAUL M. BUTLER, the National Committee chairman, had 
laid the foundation for the reassertion of the national party’s liberal- 
ism in the convention. 

Unwilling to let congressional Democrats alone speak for the 
party in the second Eisenhower term, Butler created the Dem- 
ocratic Advisory Council, which by its existence and its policy 
declarations gave a rallying-point to those who want the Democratic 
Party to be a party of progressive action, a party that looks forward, 
a party prepared to govern for the common good. 


In Congress, conservative Democratic committee chairmen, 
out of tune with the demands of the great majority of the people, 
can block legislation and frustrate programs. In the convention 
they are stripped of power—no longer the masters elevated into 
dominance by seniority and the rules system. 


Kennedy reached for the voters for whom the advisory council 
spoke. He sought the sources of strength that count in the 
convention. His victory was built on the fact that he compre- 


hended the key factors with cool and penetrating insight. Con- 
gressional power faded, and the new leaders of the Democratic 
Party took command for the tough campaign to follow. 


LAWS TO PROTECT against atomic radiation hazards were urged 
by Rep. Melvin Price (D-Ill), left, and Rep. James E. Van Zandt 
(R-Pa.), members of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, as 
they were interviewed on Washington Reports to the Poome; AFL- 
clo fe service radio program, ©" 
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How fo Buy: 


High Dental Chats 
Bring Tooth Neglect 


By Sidney Margeliuvs 
ag co gers ell etiaptectaen pr snceleeateempendhesses It’s 
money! The Health Information Foundation found over half 
the avaiiess of $7,500-a-year families saw a dentist at least once a 
year but only 17 percent in families with less than $2,000. 
That secret ingredient is getting tougher to manage all the time. 
Dental fees have gone up 37 percent im the last decade, in compari- 
son with the overall cost-of-living 
rise of 27 percent, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports show. 

Even the fees for ordinary dental 
services are getting sizable. Note 
the list of typical fees with this re- 

and the extraordinary varia- 
- tions. Philadelphians may consider 
$6 for a filling expensive enough. 
But Los Angelenos pay $8. Six dol- 
lars for an extraction may seem 
plenty to Detroiters. But people in 
Portland, Oregon, pay close to $8 
for the same job, and San Francis- 
cans a whopping $10. 


cent even since those figures were 


gathered. 
Suppose a family of four does make a semi-annual visit to the 


dentist, as the dentists, toothpaste advertisers and health authori- 


ties all urge. Even if the dentist finds only a commonplace one or 
two cavities apiece, the family would have a bill including clean- 
ings ef $50 or $60. All the people telling you to visit your den- 
tist twice a year are absolutely right. But they don’t say how to 
pay for this need. 
Heaven forbid you should need something really expensive, like 
a bridge. Replacing just one missing tooth may cost you a solid $150. 
And some conscientious families find themselves paying prices like 
$500 or so for orthodontia work to straighten a child’s teeth. 
A growing answer to the problem of adequate care for moderate- 
income families is dental insurance. It has three advantages: 
1. Since your payment includes preventive care, there’s no finan- 
cial reason for neglect. 
2. The preventive work thus also keeps down the cost of dental 
care since the dentist can catch defects while they’re still small. 
3. If you ever do require costly work like dentures or periodontia 
(treatment of Ioose teeth), you’ve paid ahead for it. 


BUT WHILE DENTAL INSURANCE has noticeable benefits, 
the only really economical way to buy it is on a group basis. Group 
purchases reduce the cost of administering a plan. 

Both employers and-unions like dental insurance. In fact, some 
employers even maintain their own dental clinics. The advantage to 
management, of course, is in improved employe health and morale. 

But while everybody recognizes the desirability of dental in- 
surance, it still has toe take its place in line with other “fringe 
benefits,” such as pension plans and more adequate hospital and 
medical insurance. Too, the cost of the older fringe benefits like 
hospital insurance is going up all the time. This increases the 
competition for the “fringe dollar” among the various types of 
benefits. 

Still, a dollar invested in a good dental-insurance plan often is 
worth more to a moderate-income family than a cash dollar. On 
your own, you generally can’t buy dental care as reasonably as un- 
der a group plan. 

Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius 


FDR Reheard:Still Great 


It should be compulsory for every candidate for public 
office to spend four hours listening to a new album of records 
just published of the major speeches by Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt! 

It was during Roosevelt’s second inaugural address that 
he summed up in one sentence the basic philosophy of the 
New Deal. “The test of our progress,” he said, “is not 
whether we add more to the abundance of those who have 
much; it is whether we provide enough for those who have 
too little.” 

This listener was impressed with how very much—in so 
short a time—Roosevelt’s wonderful phrases have already 
become part of our political conversation. From his first 
inaugural speech came “nothing to fear” and from his second 
acceptance speech came “rendezvous with destiny.” Then 
there was “one third of a nation,” “quarantine the aggressor,” 
“four freedoms” and “day of infamy.” 

The speeches were edited by the noted historian Henry 
Steele Commager, whose brief and unobtrusive commentaries 
are very helpful. 

This volume of records will never make the best seller 
list. Not many homes can afford a six-record long-playing 
album. But every union library should have one. And 
every public and school library should have one. It would 
make an ideal gift from your local union to the library or 
school in your area. ; H. B. 

“fF. D. R. SPEAKS”—Published by Washington Records, 
Inc. $29.95. 


s 


More Training Needed: 


Dental fees have risen four per-|’ 


onfere 


Lack of Education Factor) , 


In Chronic Joblessness 


y= DO AMERICANS begin to get ex- 
cited about unemployment and decide that 
something-should be done about it? a 

During the past two and a half years unem- 
ployment in the United States has never once 
fallen below the 3,000,000 mark with an actual 
high of 5,437,000 in June 1958 and a low of 3,- 
230,000 in September 1959. During those years 
the rate of unemployment has rarely dropped be- 
low 5 percent which is far above what used to be 
considered the normal amount of ait bail un- 
avoidable joblessness. 

Yet, during these years, the only groups that 
have shown any basic concern over the situation 
have been organized labor and a relative hand- 
ful of liberal members of Congress. The Eisen- 
hower Administration has repeatedly “explained” 
away continuing unemployment as “normal” or 
“seasonal” or “to be expected,” and has spent its 
time, instead, boasting of new “highs” in the econ- 
omy. 

Congress itself has shown no flaming concern 
over the jobless figures. It has voted aid for the 
chronically depressed areas of the country on the 
ceaseless urging of such men as Sen. Paul Doug- 
las (D-Ill.), but has been unable to muster enough 
votes to override the presidential vetoes that have 
followed. Here and there a report such as that 
recently made by Sen. Eugene McCarthy (D- 
Minn.), has stirred interest for a brief period but 
has then been forgotten. 

The experience during the Great Depres- 
sion of the Thirties would indicate that reces- 
sions don’t really count in the United States un- 
til they hit the suburbs. There was a huge 
amount of unemployment in this country dur- 
ing the last days of the Hoover administration 
—Hoovervilles, bonus marches, breadlines. 
They made for a lot of excitement, but it was 
not until the depression reached into middle- 
class suburban areas that the real demands for 
action began to be made. 

Complacent Americans who had argued that 
men who were out of work had no one to blame 
but themselves and that they could find work if 
they would look for it, suddenly were shocked to 
discover that their suburban neighbor down the 
street who had held such a nice job had lost it 
and that the mortgage on his lovely home was be- 
ing foreclosed. It was only then that the depres- 
sion suddenly assumed menacing proportions to 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


_ portunities for all workers. 


men who before that time had scarcely been 
moved by the plight of millions of jobless work. 
ers. The New Deal was made possible by their 
votes. ; 


THE RECESSIONS of the past few years im 


dicate that as a nation we have not changed much §, 


since the Thirties; that as a preponderantly mid. 
dle-class people we are not moved to action until 


our own class is hurt. A recent study of the fio» 
1958-59 recession by the University of ee 


gives statistical support to this theory. 

This survey showed that “those persons most 
likely to be affected by unemployment -and to ex. 
perience relatively long spells of unemployment 
are those who are in the weakest position im terms 
of skills and material resources—unskilled la. 
borers, those with low incomes, those with low 
education, the very young and the very old.” 

Further support for this conclusion came in an 
analysis of the effect of the recession on family 
breadwinners in terms of their educational ad- 
vantages. This showed that there was a direct 
relationship between unemployment and educa- 
tion. For example: 46 percent of grade school 
graduates had been hurt by the recession; a small. 
er percentage—35 percent—of high school grad. 
uates had been hurt, and only 18 percent of col- 
lege-trained workers had been hit. 


“Among those experiencing seasonal or oth- 
er recurrent unemployment,” the study further 
reported, “46 percent had only grade school 
education, 82 percent were skilled or unskilled 
workers and farm laborers, 24 percent were 
Negroes and 32 percent were under 35 years 
old.” 


Thus the picture is one in while the weakest 
and least influential members of the community 
are those who suffer from recessions. The same 
is true of the depressed areas where hundreds of 
thousands of Americans are actually living on 
surplus food handouts. And the same is true of 
the 20 percent of submerged Americans all over 
the country whose income is far below commonly 
accepted subsistence standards. 

The Michigan study clearly points up the need 
for vastly improving American educational op- 
It should also give a 
strong jog to the social consciences of the 82 per- 
cent of American college-trained people who were 
“not affected” by the 1958-59 recession. 


(Public Affairs Institute, Washington Window) 


News That Didn't Stop the Press 


By Jane Goodsell 


NEw STORIES I keep hoping to find: 

Tipped’ off by neighbors, the police yesterday 
discovered two 80-year-old sisters, living a hermit- 
like existence in a dilapidated shack. The shack, 


.| which was unheated and contained neither plumb- 


ing nor electricity, was piled high with old news- 
papers, dirty rags, 
tin cans, broken 
bottles and garbage. 
A thorough search 
of the premises 
failed to reveal 
$200,000 in cash. 
Only 26 cents in 
coins was found in 
a broken jelly glass. 
* * fod 


Alphonse 
Quigley, recently 
defeated in his 
bid for election 
to the post of 
dogcatcher, was 
interviewed yesterday by the press. When 
asked to analyze the underlying causes of his 
defeat, Quigley replied, “Too many people 
voted for my opponent”. 


Mrs. Violet Pinkney gave ie to triplet girls 
yesterday morning at Saint Anne’s Hospital. The 
babies’ father, Myron Pinkney, has a full-time su- 
pervisory job at the Firebrand Machine Works. 
The Pinkneys own a house large enough for three 


children, and they don’t owe a cent to anybody. 
They have no other children. 
oe ok ok 
Mrs. Clarence Huff summoned police late yes- 
terday afternoon because her two-year-old ‘son, 
Roger, had been missing for several hours. After 
a fruitless search of the house and neighborhood, 
one of the police officers noticed that the Hufis’ 
collie seemed to be trying to lead them some- 
where. The dog, who answers to the name of 


Red, was barking excitedly and running around 


in circles. 

“Okay Red,” said the officer. 
you. Let’s go!” 
Red tore off eagerly, followed by the police. 
After a two-mile chase, Red stopped dead in his 
tracks, pawed the earth under a camellia bush 
and gave several joyous yelps. He emerged with 
a large bone in his mouth. Roger was later dis- 

covered, sound asleep, under his own bed. 

* * a 

Miss Juanita Brown, a chorus girl at Las 
Vegas, became Mrs. Richard Hunt Montgomery 
Hil yesterday afternoon. Asked when she first 
realized that she was in love, thé titian-haired 
beauty replied, “When I found out that his 
father is chairman of the board of General Cop- 


per Mines Incorporated.” 
*>* 


Coach Joe Masters, whose Central Collegé 
team has suffered six defeats and won no victories 
this season, was queried on Central’s chances of 
beating undefeated Coolidge Cardinals. 

_ “We haven’t a prayer,” sighed Coach Masters 
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onference on Economic Progress Report: 


Waste, J oblessnéss" Blamed - 


(On Ike’s Tight Money Policy 


The Conference on Economic Progress has charged that the Eisenhower Administration’s “tight- 
oney-rising-interest-rates” policy has imposed wasteful costs on government, burdened Consumers | 
nd small businesses and helped produce unemployment of men and plants. : 

“Unless reversed, its damaging consequences will swell in the years ahead,” warned CEP. 
In its 77-page study, entitled “Tight Money and Rising Interest Rates . . 


*< ~~ 1 


rte AE 


et 


. and the Damage They | 


Doing,” the non-profit CEP'> 
S sosed that the President's anamal 


fonomic Report contain a ‘“Na- 

jonal Prosperity Budget” so mone- 
policy can be meshed with a 

ational economic policy. : 


In attacking the Eisenhower pol- 

, the CEP declared: 

“By periodically stimulating in- 
yestment in producer facilities 
while repressing private consump- 
tion, home building and vital pub- 
jc programs, during the very pe- 
ods when these activities were 
filing to keep up with investment 
in the power to produce, the policy 
has contributed during seven years 
fo a succession of short booms, 
periods of ae and reces- 
sions.” 

“The consequence,” the study 
added, “has been the low growth 
rate of the American economy 
which has meant high unemploy- 
ment of plant and manpower and 
made us as a nation ‘unable to 
afford’ the great things which we 
need to do both at home and 
overseas.” 

The study showed the effect of 
the tight policy on typical 
families. U; as a standard a 
$10,000 government-protected new 
home mortgage, the study gave this 
comparison: 

In 1952, based on a 4.25 percent 
imterest rate, a 20-year mortgage 
would require monthly payments 
of $62, not counting insurance 
premiums, or a total of $14,880. 
In 1960, based on a 5.75 percent 
interest rate, a 20-year mortgage 
would require payments of $70.30 
amonth or a total of $16,872. 

Thus, the higher interest rate 
means a family with this type 
mortgage now pays $8.30 a 
month more or an additional 
$1,992 over the length of the 
mortgage. 

A 25-year mortgage in 1960 re- 
quires, because of the higher in- 
terest rate, monthly. payments of 
$63 or $8.80 higher than in 1952 
and a total of $18,900 or $2,640 
additional by the time the house is 
paid off. 

The CEP study said the 1953- 
59 tight money policy has had the 
broader effects of: 

® “Strain” on public budgets: 
Compared to 1952 rates, rising in- 
terest costs have imposed an extra 
burden of $5 billion on the federal 
budget, over $500 million on state 


\tures, farm programs and minimum 


jcomes of the 3.5 million low-in- 


‘and local budgets, and about $17.5 
billion on private individuals and 
enterprises. 

® “Waste” in use of funds: Over 
$23 billion in excess interest pay- | 
ments has been transferred from 
the pockets of those who borrow 
to those who lend. Policies like 
improved social security, tax struc- 


wages could have, with that sum 
of money, raised by $925 the in- 


come families whose average an- 
nual incomes are only $1,225, the 
report said. 


growth and keeping the economy 
at half-speed, about $218 billion 
in nafional production was for- 
feited; each family forfeited about 
$3,500 and government forfeited 
some $65 billion in tax revenue. 
® Inflationary impact: The “in- 
efficiencies” of an economy grow- 
ing too slowly, with idle manpower 
and plant and with shortages in 
services like medical care and hous- 
ing, have caused a much greater 
rate of increase in consumer, 
wholesale and retail prices during 
1953-59 than in the 1922-59 
period. 

® “Fumbling and stumbling” 
debt management: Investments in 
government bonds have become 
speculative ventures; the national 
debt has risen from $260 billion 
in 1952 to $285 billion in 1959. 

The CEP study devoted a chap- 
ter to increased interest costs to 
home owners, consumers, farmers 
and small business. 

On housing, CEP said the esti- 
mated effective interest rate—com- 
paring 1959 with 1952 — has 
jumped 33 percent on homes in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, 30 percent on homes 


in|the study observed, since it is less 


tration and about 14 per cent for 
conventional housing. 

The occupants of these three 
types of housing paid almest $2 
billion more in imterest than they 
would have paid at the 1952 in- 
ferest rates, the study said. 

The tight money policy, CEP 
noted, also hurts those who cannot 
obtain new homes because of the 
curtailment of credit or its excessive 
costs. 

CEP called housing “a perfect 
example” of how the “blunderbuss” 
policies of the Federal Reserve 
System have suppressed home con- 
struction while encouraging other 
activity. 

‘On the burden to consumers, the 
study said the rise in the interest- 
bearing consumer debt outstanding 
from $20 billion in 1953 to about 
$36 billion in 1959 contained over 
$1 billion in excess interest costs. 

Farmers were hit by an excess 
interest cost of nearly $112 mil- 
lion in the 1953-59 period on the 
rising farm mortgage debt, the 
study continued, thus worsening 
“the cruel -and- contrived defla- 
tion of farm income im recent 
years.” 

Small business was especially 
hard-hit by the tight money policy, 


able than big business to borrow, 
to pass on the cost or even self- 
finance its needs. 

“Business failures per 10,000 
listed firms rose from 14.3 in 1947 
to 51.9 in 1959,” the study pointed 
out, adding: 

“More than 90 percent of these 
failures occurred among small 
$100,000.” 

The CEP study was made by a 
staff directed by Leon H. Keyser- 
ling, chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers under former 


—__ 
1952 1960 | 


Conigoctedin 
952 1960 | 
“ 


$10,000 NEW HOME MORTGAGE PAYMENTS 
UNDER NATIONAL HOUSING ACT (FHA) 
COMPARING 1952 WITH 1960 


4 
4 ‘ 
WYeor { Neer + 20¥eqr | 
Mortgage : Mortgage { Mortgage 
5 
$14,958 | 
i376 { 313,554 


{ Contracted in 
1952 1960 


“ 


Payments exciude insurance premiums. 


Based on 41/4% interest rate in 1952 ond 5 3/4% interest rate in 1960. 


Suffridge Sees Need 
For 35-Hour Week 


A call for the 35-hour week to help the human victims of the 
“pew industrial revolution” caused by automation has been issued 
by Pres. James A. Suffridge of the Retail Clerks. 

In a report prepared for the Joint Economic Committee, Suff- 
ridge warned the nation that automation of supermarkets, depart- 


has swelled from a trickle to a 
flood, and heroic action is needed 
now to save the human beings in- 
volved from disaster. 

Asserting that labor, management 
and*government must act together 
to help the workers whose jobs are 
affected, the RCIA president called 
for the shorter work week to shore 
up purchasing power; retraining 
programs; careful scheduling of new 
electronic equipment, new job op- 
portunities in retailing; overtime 
pay to meet the problem of those 
who “moonlight” on an extra job; 
more adequate pension systems for 
older workers; and leisure time pro- 
grams for those on shorter work 
weeks. 


The automatic warehouse is 
here, Suffridge said; the auto- 


insured by the Veterans’ Adminis- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
million teenagers into the workforce 
and the coincidence of the survey 
week falling at the latest possible 


dents had left school. 
A companion report on un- 
~employment compensation claims 
revealed that workers drawing 
jobless benefits totaled 1.7 million 
in mid-June, a level nearly 20 
percent higher than a year ago. 
The June report is a “harbinger 
of things to come,” warned Sey- 


COST OF RISING INTEREST RATES 
10 U.S. GOVERNMENT, 1952-1959 


Calendar Years 


' 


TOTAL INTEREST-BEARING 
U.S. PUBLIC DEBT 


Billions of Doliors 


285 


280 


275 : ~ y 
* a 


265 |—_f——_____-- 


260 Fe ~oeermmaiaal 


1 1 1 i 


rn ae ee ! 
952 '53 ‘54 ‘65 'S6 ‘ST ‘58 ‘59 


DOLLAR COST OF RISING 
INTEREST RATES 


Billions of Dollars 


Ae) 


Actual interest charge 
on U.S. public debt 
75 \ 


70 


65 


6.0 


interest charge cemputed 
ot 1952 rates 


55 1 1 ! 1 ! 1 
1952 ‘53 ‘64 ‘55 ‘56 ‘57 ‘58 ‘59 


_ NOTE: All figures relate to total amounts outstanding 


time in the month after most stu- 


President Truman. 


Jobless Rate Leaps to 5.5 Percent, 
Third Highest in Post-War Era 


mour Wolfbein, Labor Dept. man- 
power expert, in recalling last fall’s 
manpower projections which out- 
lined the impact of the World War 
II baby boom on the 1960's. 

“This is just the beginning,” 
Wolfbein stressed. By 1965, he 
added, the number of young people 
entering the workforce “will really 
be out of this world.” 

The June report traced 800,000 
of the increased unemployment to 
teenagers and an additional 100,000 
to the 20-24-year-old bracket, 

“This is not a harbinger of 
recession,” Wolfbein said of the 
June report, adding that unem- 
ployment is expected to drop in 
the coming months. 

Asked about the effect of the 
young jobseekers on older bread- 
winners, Wolfbein said that, for the 
most part, the jobs sought by the 
teenagers are not competitive. 

Not ‘Satisfied’ 

This is not to treat the 5.5 percent 
rate of joblessness lightly, he added, 
saying “I don’t think anybody is 
satisfied” with that level. 

The report said “virtually all” of 
the May-to-June increase in unem- 
-ployment was among those seeking 
work less than 5 weeks, boosting 
this total by 1 million to a total of 
2.7 million. 

The saeaditeiah 
those out of work 15 weeks or 
longer—dropped seasonally by 
100,000 to 800,000. This was 


matic store or supermarket, with 


100,000 below the 1959 total, 
but remained substantially higher 
than the 500,000 of 1957. 

In non-farm employment, the La- 
bor Dept. reported mainly seasonal 
changes, “except in the steel indus- 
try, where layoffs were reported for 
the fourth successive month.” 

Non-farm payrolls rose by 270,- 
000 to a total of 53.5 million, with 
increases of 140,000 in construction 
and about 70,000 in trade. 

Factory employment increased 
35,000 to a total of 16.4 million, 
a less-than-usual rise because of 
a cutback of 25,000 in primary 
metals and a drop of 45,000 in 
transportation equipment, the re- 
port said. 

The drop in transportation jobs 
resulted “mainly from a strike at 
some aircraft plants,” but also re- 
flected the “steady decline” in air- 
craft jobs over the past three years. 

Compared to June a year ago, the 
report showed a drop of 110,000 
jobs in durable goods industries. 
The sharpest declines were primary 
metals, down by 91,000 and trans- 
portation equipment, down by 
94,000. 

The factory workweek usined a 
less-than-usual rise, by six minutes 
to 40 hours in June. The workweek 
was 42 minutes longer a year ago. 

Weekly earnings of factory pro- 
duction workers rose by 23 cents 
over the month to $91.40, with 


ment stores, offices and warehouses® 


a few cashiers and stockroom 
helpers to push buttons, has been 
patented and is ready for intro- 
duction. ; 


Automated devices may flood re« 
tailing, materials handling and dis- 
tribution within the immediate fu- 
ture, as they have in warehousing 
and billing, Suffridge reported. 
“We recognize,” he said, “that 
many progressive managements are 
aware of this problem, and are pro- 
viding training programs, severance 
pay, and other forms of assistance. 
But too often these measures are 
uncoordinated, hit or miss ap- 
proaches. 

“We agree that the introduction 
of automated equipment ought to 
be carefully planned, and the proper 
time selected. We feel also that it 
is important that labor sit down 
with management to seek effective 
solutions,” 

Joint consultation between labor 
and management has worked ex- 
ceedingly well in the meat pack- 
ing industry, the RCIA head said. 
He cited Armour & Co., which 
agreed by contract to contribute 1 
cent for each 100 pounds shipped 
from its plant. 

The nation cannot afford, Suff- 
ridge said, to allow automation to 
become an uncontrollable force. He 
added: 

“Certainly more study is re- 
quired. Perhaps one of the most 


pact of automation would be a 
reduction in the. work week. It 
provides a sensible approach to the 
distribution of automation’s fruits.” 
Suffridge cited these examples 

of automation—a New York de- 

partment store which will “get 

around a tight clerical labor mar- 

ket” by using machines to handle 

300,000 sales checks per hour 

with a single operator; a food 

chain in Lakeland, Fla., which 


with 35 in an automated ware- 
house; a San Francisco motor 
parts firm which pays $5,200 a 


clerical force by six. 


Painters’ Local Gives 
Flag to Scout Troop 


975 has presented a 50-star Ameri- 
can flag and a troop flag to Boy 
Scout Troop 36 in nearby White- 
fish. Union Sec.. Perry Melton, 
first Eagle scout in northwest Mon- 
tana, made the presentation. He 
was introduced by Scoutmaster Ken 


hourly earnings unchanged at $2.29. 


{ 


Jones, past president of Local 975, 


effective ways of softening the im- 


has replaced 150 store workers © 


month for computers to cut its | 


Kalispell, Mont.—Painters’ Local - 
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TWO YOUTHS FROM KENYA, AFRICA will be able to take 
advantage of scholarships at American schools, thanks to efforts of 
Laundry Workers Joint Board of Clothing Workers in New York, 
which raised $1,800 to add to funds collected in Kenya for trans- 


portation and living expenses. 


Here R. Chege Mwangi, 19, (left) 


expresses thanks to Joint Board Mgr. Louis Simon for union’s aid. 
Chege will study at Phillips Exeter Academy in Andover, N. H., 
while his brother, Kamau, 25, will take graduate courses at Uni- 


versity of Michigan. 


RCIA Asks Nationwide 


Boycott of Sears Chain 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ganizations whose members are 
victims of the Sears policy.” 

The Machinists struck Sears 
stores in San Francisco when store 
Officials said they could not bargain 
On many items because the com- 
pany’s national labor policy was 
set in Chicago. Members of the 
Retail Clerks, Machinists, Build- 
ing Service Employes, Teamsters 
and the building trades refused to 
cross IAM picket lines, and re- 
turned only after the Superior 
Court of California issued an in- 
junction based, IAM said, on a 
technicality. 

About 50 percent of .the re- 
turning employes were fired by 
Sears. The others have been 
subjected to a “vicious program 
of aggression and discrimination 
because they upheld basic trade 
union principles in refusing to 
cross a sanctioned picket line,” 
RCIA said. 

This discrimination was prac- 
ticed in spite of the fact that union 


contracts with San Francisco Sears 
specifically protect the right of 
members to observe picket lines. 


RCIA recalled - that Wallace 
Tudor, Sears vice president, once 
apologized to the McClellan Sen- 
ate Committee for “widespread use 
of pressure and coercion” against 
Sears employes; discrimination 
against employes for union activi- 
ties; favoritism; intrigue; and un- 
fair labor practices. It said Tudor 
laid the blame for these tactics on 
his predecessor and on Nathan 
Shefferman, company consultant on 
labor relations. 


In San Francisco, Sec. George 
W. Johns of the Labor Council 
said Sears’ business has been hit 
hard by the labor boycott. 


“Sears will try to fight the boy- 
cott with bargains,” Johns said. 
“Advertising expenditures will be 
increased. Sales, specials and fea- 
tured items will be pushed with 
every kind of merchandising de- 
vice.” 


PennsylvaniaHighCourt 
Backs AFL-CIO Bakers 


Philadelphia—An attempt by the AFL-CIO-expelled Bakery & 
Confectionery union to seize the assets of local unions switching 
to the affiliated American Bakery & Confectionery Workers has 
been sternly rebuffed by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 


Upholding a lower court ruling that Locals 6 and 492 had the 


right to retain their assets when® 


quitting the ousted international, the 
state’s highest court declared the 
corruption of the B & C leadership 
“was proved after a full hearing by 
the Ethical Practices Committee of 


Local 32B Awards 
Four Scholarships 


New York—Four children of 
members of Local 32B, Building 
Service Employes, have been 
awarded four-year, $4,800 scholar- 
ships in the local’s 10th annual 
scholarship awards program. 

Under the scholarship program, 
40 children of members have re- 
ceived awards during the past de- 
cade. The total amount of funds 


’ expended by the union is more 


than $150,000 to date, 


the AFL-CIO.” 

The Supreme Court Meshes 
that the expulsion of the B & C 
on findings of corrupt domination 
“abrogated ... the constitutional 
Se ee locals to 


cena, the court said, the two 
locals had the right to secede and 
take their assets with them despite 
provisions of the international’s con- 
stitution which specify that all 
“money and property” of a local 
union revert to the international if 
it disaffiliates or is dissolved. 

ABC spokesmen hailed the deci- 
sion as giving “the green light to 
local unions to join the ABC in 
order to get out of the corruptly- 
dominated union and at the same 
time hold on to their property and 
assets.” 


Injunction. Modified: 


ae 


U.S. Appellate Court Eases Bad 
On Picketing of Stork Club 


New York—The U. S. Court of Appeals has ruled that a lower court issued too sweeping an ip 
junction when it barred all informational picketing of the union-busting Stork Club here. 

The four-man court unanimously ordered the Federal District Court for Southern New York §- 
revamp its blanket injunction and permit Locals 1 and 89 of the Hotel & Restaurant Employes «gf. 
picket the night club during certain stated hours. 


injunction under a provision of 
the Landrum-Griffin Act that in- 
fomational picketing was _ illegal 
if “an effect of such picketing is to 
induce an individual employed by 
any other person ... not to pick 
up, deliver or transport any goods 
or not to perform any services.” 


Beyond the Scope 

The high court, taking note of 
the fact that some truck drivers 
refused to cross the informational 
picket line, conceded that the pick- 
eting had the effect of inducing 
other employes not to make deliv- 
eries. But at the same time it said 
the injunction should have been 
“tailored” only to stop this viola- 
tion of the law. © 


“To enjoin all tibia the 
court ruled, “even at times when 
deliveries would not be made but 
where there is ample opportunity 
to convey information to consum- 
ers and other members of the 
public, would seem to carry the 
scope of the injunction beyond 
what is contemplated by the Act.” 


Although the two Hotel & Res- 
taurant locals carried only informa- 
tional signs noting that the Stork 
Club was non-union, the lower 
court ruled this was actually an ex- 
tension of recognition picketing 
which the locals had carried on 
from January 1957 until January 
1960, when Landrum-Griffin’s pro- 
vision barring recognition picket- 
ing after 30 days was invoked by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 


Once the recognition picketing 
was barred, the union advised the 
labor board and the Stork Club 
that it was no longer seeking rec- 
ognition, and that it was changing 
its signs to carry nothing but the 
informational appeal to the pub- 
lic. 


Union Votes 
On Ending 
Ford Strike 


Cleveland, O.—Tentative agree- 
ment has been reached here between 
the Auto Workers and the Ford 
Motor Co, for settlement of a strike 
over health and safety conditions 
and production standards. Terms 
of the settlement were not disclosed 
pending a ratification meeting of 
UAW members. 


UAW Local 420 members 
walked out of the Walton Hills 
stamping plant after management 
gave three-day layoffs to 1,019 
workers and announced it would 
order more layoffs because of an 
alleged work slowdown. 

Local Pres. Dale Martin said 
union committeemen have been try- 
ing for months to get management 
to settle grievances over working 
conditions. A strike deadline was 
set in June, but the actual walkout 
came after laid-off workers re- 
turned to their jobs and the local 
was threatened with additional dis- 
ciplinary layoffs, he said. 

. The strike affected 3,800 in Wal- 
ton Hills, and almost 18,000 in 
other plants for which the stamp- 
ing plant makes parts. Laid off for 
several days were workers in four 
plants making Ford Falcons and 
Comets—in Lorain, O.; Metuchen, 
N. J.; Kansas City, Mo.; and San 
Jose, Calif.; workers producing 
standard Fords at Chester, Pa.; St. 
Paul, Minn.; Atiaata, Ga.; and Dal- 
las, Tex.; and at the Dearborn, 


Mich., frame plunt. 


The lower court had issued the 


The lower court said there was 
“reasonable cause to. believe” that 
the union still was seeking recogni- 
tion—a contention which the Ap- 
peals Court ruled was “clearly er- 
roneous.” 

“To. say that the carrying of 
signs stating that the employer has 
no contract with the union is proof 
of recognitional picketing is to 
ignore the letter and, we think, the 
spirit of the statute,” the appellate 
court held in rejecting the lower 
court’s ruling. 

The Appeals Court recom- 
mended that the lower court issue 
a new injunction, tailored so as 


to bar picketing at hours when 


sentatives. 


deliveries and pickups are being 
made, while still according mem. 
bers of Locals 1 and 89 “the 
protection which Congress obvi. 
ously wished to provide for in. 
formational picketing.” 

The court added: “To curtail the 
dissemination of information 
the unions in a manner approved by 
(Landrum-Griffin) at times when 
only consumers and other memben 
of the general public would be ey. 
pected to be exposed to this activity, 
is, we think, beyond what was in 
tended to be prohibited by the Act, 
and unnecessarily raises a con 
situtional question by its impact on 
the right of free speech.” 


Unions Blast Rejection 


Of Work Rules Study 


Four rail operating unions have denounced management’s “abrupt 
rejection” of union proposals for a study of disputed work rules 
by a commission made up of public, labor and management repre. 


Chief executives of the Locomotive Firemen & poh arenarto the 


Trainmen, the Locomotive Engi-> 
neers and the Conductors charged 
that “the hurried and thoughtless 
action of rail management” has 
denied the public “which has an 
equal interest . . . an active role in 
the solving of these problems.” 
The railroads turned down the 
unions’ proposal with the assertion 
that the proposed study contained 
no provision for binding settlement 
and covered too broad an area. 
Rejection of the proposal, the 
four unions declared, has “pushed 
the industry closer to a major 
labor-management crisis” and has 
“broken faith with the public.” 
The position of the railroads, the 
operating unions said, follows “a 
deliberate, well-planned program to 
force a service interruption and ac- 
companying government interven- 
tion.” 
Sweeping Changes Demanded 
At issue in the dispute are man- 
agement demands for sweeping 
elimination of job and safety pro- 
tections, drastic changes in methods 
of setting pay and a yirtual free 


hand in work and jurisdiction as- 


“We are going to respect the 


signments. 

In other areas of rail union 
Management negotiations, there 
were these developments: 

@ The Transport Workers, rep- 
resenting 25,000 non-operating em- 
ployes of the Pennsylvania Rail. 
road, has declared it will strike after 
July 25 to enforce demands for 
rules which would protect job 
classifications and ban contracting 
out of maintenance work. The un- 
ion will be free to strike on that 
date, 30 days after a Presidential 
Emergency Board report which 
denied the union proposals. The 
TWU is also seeking a 35-cent wage 
hike. 

@ A Presidential Emergency 
Board has recommended that the 
Switchmen, the only operating ut 
ion which has not reached a wage 
settlement, accept the 4 percent in- 


‘crease which has been thé pattem 


in agreements reached by the other 
four operating crafts. The Switch 
men have maintained an additional 
increase is needed to eliminate it- 
equities. 


‘Runaway’ Injunction 


Modified by N.Y. Court 


A New York Supreme Court injunction barring the Intl. Mari- 
time Workers Union from picketing two “runaway” ships has been 
upheld by a 3-2 vote of the Appellate Division, but with a_ limita 
tion hailed by the union as “a substantial victory.” 


order until it’s reversed, but it 


picketing,” commented H. Howard 
Ostrin of Cooper, Ostrin and De- 
Varco, the union’s legal counsel. 
The IMWU, created last fall 
by the Maritime Union and the 
Seafarers to organize ships which 
registered under the flags of Pan- 
ama, Liberia and Honduras for 


Justice Henry Clay Greenberg on 
May 25 granted a permanent in- 
junction which restrained the 
IMWU “from interfering in any 
way with the operation and map- 
agement” of the two ships. 

Greenberg pointed out he was 


leaves us free to engage in protest’? 


establishing a new principle in hav- 
ing state courts assume jurisdiction. ' i 


The Appellate Division’s major 
ity decision upheld the state juris 
diction on grounds it could not find 
that federal labor law applies # 
foreign shipping or to the dispule 


at issue. Thus, it added, no labor — 


anti-injunction law stops the stale , 


court from prohibiting the alleged 
“illegal” union activity. 


The minority argued that Greet - 


berg lacked jurisdiction. 

The high court’s majority deck 
sion, however, modified Greer 
berg’s action “to limit the injune 
tion to the condemned activity # 
presented in this case.” 

The limitation imposed by thé 
high court was welcomed by the 
union counsel as “a substantial vie 
tory” since it freed the union to 
picket other “runaway” ships. 
union action against Incres result 
in the cancellation of three cruise 
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Peyton Strike Bolstered: 


Fade Bars Aliens 
As Strike breakers 


Meat Cutters picketing the Peyton Packing Co. in El Paso, 
. Tex., for the past 16 months were 


eral Judge Luther W. Youngdahl 


_ must bar Mexican nationals who have been commuting across the 
_ border to work at the struck plant. 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1960 


> ae 


given a shot in the arm as Fed- 
ruled that immigration officials 


“The union has won an extreme-” 


ly important victory,” declared 
Meat Cutters’ Pres. T. J. Lloyd. and 
Sec.-Treas. Patrick E. Gorman. 


s The ruling by Youngdahl, who 
sits in the U.S. District Court for _ 
the District of Columbia, will bar 
_ those among the some 250 strike- 
breakers who have been commut- 
ing.. The union had noted the 
“practice of Mexicans using El 


‘Paso addresses to obtain work 


LIRR Strikers 
Demand Endto 
6-Day Week 


New York—A strike by Train- 
men on the Long Island Rail Road 
idled New York’s principal com- 
muter line and led to a jurisdictional 
clash between federal mediators 
and a state fact-finding board set 
up by Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller 
(RO. 
The union’s demand is for a 
five-day week with no cut in pay. 
The 1,350 strikers are presently on 
a six-day week. . 

National Mediation Board Chair- 
man Francis A. O'Neill, Jr., who 
tried unsucessfully to head off the 


walkout with a “compromise” plan}. 


tying a cut in pay to a shorter 
workweek, said full-scale hearings 
planned by Rockefeller’s fact-find- 
ers would delay a settlement and 
_ were hampering his efforts to bring 
about an agreement. 
», In a move ta lessen i inconvenience 
to the ‘railrgad’s regular patrons, the 
HudiGh distributed 100,900 leaflets to 
commuters) ‘before: the’ strike an- 
nouncing the scheduled time for the 
walkout and stating the union’s 
case. 


|the Dept.’s Immigration and Nat- 


from Juarez. 

Youngdahi ruled against a Dept. 
of Justice motion to dismiss the un- 
ion’s complaint. 

Lashes Evasion 
In a memo, Youngdahl lashed 


uralization Service for evading a 
ruling by ‘Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell and threatening to make 
a “shambles” of Congressional in- 
tention in the 1952 immigration 
law “to insure strong safeguards 
for American labor.” 
». Mitchell had issued a finding that 
the admission of aliens for work at 
the struck plant would “adversely 
affect” the wages and conditions of 
domestic workers in similar work. 

The immigration service applied 
the Mitchell ruling only to new 
entrants, regarding the commuters 
as “resident” aliens.. 

Since. the Peyton plant already 
had its force of strikebreakers, it 
did not have to rely on new en- 
trants and the Mitchell ruling be- 
came ineffective. 

Youngdahl said an “adverse ef- 
fect” finding by the Secretary of 
Labor means even commuters are 
“excludable” from entry to the U.S. 
and, he added: 


“It is not sufficient to resort to 

an ‘amiable fiction’ to justify a 
wholesale evasion of the Secre- 
tary’s certification — Mexican 
commuters destined for employ- 
ment covered by the certification 
must be excluded just as my 

non-resident alien.” 

To do otherwise, he said, would 
be to permit administrative prac- 
tices to make ‘“‘a shambles” of Con- 


gress’ intention to protect American 
labor. 


Airlines flight engineer. 


THE FLIGHT ENGINEERS present awards in the form of savings bonds to the two outstanding 
1960 graduates of Aviation High School, Long Island City, N. Y. The graduates were picked by 
school officials as most likely to succeed as flight engineer. Pictured left to right are Alfred Kilb 
and Alfred Barth, the winners; School Principal Frank Woehr, and Harold Tiedemann, American 


San Bernardino, Calif—A new 


building trades unions. 


Craftsmen Give Labor 


For Retarded Children 


a workshop and a speech therapy room has been added without cost 
for labor to the School of Hope here through the cooperation of 
the San Bernardino Central Labor Council and the members of 


building housing two classrooms, 


which was started and is operated 
by the parents of mentally retarded 
children. It has an enrollment of 
75 children ranging in age from 3 
to 26 years with an average mental 
age of 7 years, and is staffed by 
nine teachers especially trained for 
their work and two administrators. 

The lab6r-aided addition pro- 
vides space for 25 pupils who had 
been on a waiting list. 

Sec. Earl Wilson of the Cen- 
tral Labor Council estimated that 
union building tradesmen do- 
nated between 1,100 and 1,200 
man-hours, mostly on weekends, 
to complete the project. 


Mitchell Calls Hearing on Issue of 
Job Referrals to Struck Orchards 


The explosive issue of whether the government should send strikebreakers through picket lines 
and into California’s lush orchards will be the subject of special hearings August 8. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, who postponed the hearings from July 21 at the request of growers, 
said the aim is to resolve a grower bid for modification of regulations barring the public employment 
service from referring workers to jobs at issue in a “labor dispute.” 

“Because of the sharply conflict-'> 


ing factual descriptions of the 
precise way these regulations op- 
erate which have been presented to 
me in meetings with the growers 
and union representatives,” Mitch- 


_ILG Local Awards 
‘Six Scholarships: 


Philadelphia—Six. $2,400 schol- 
arships to children of workers in 


the knitgoods industry here haye|. 


‘been awarded’ by Ladies’ Garment 


"Workers Local 190, 


Joseph Schwartz, manager. of the |. 
‘local, said five of the awards were | 


Ee “made from a special scholarship. 
i “fund established ‘by the union in 
“T956 and supported by 10: cénts| 


from the monthly dues payments 
“of each of the more than 8,000 

members. 
ve, The sixth scholarship 
«evawarded by, the Martin Saligman | 
ov Qundation which honors the mem- 
« yory.of the late vice president and 
‘founder of a Philadelphia women’: 8 

ip b Sportswear firm. 
, Scholarship winners were Har- 
; "vey P. Cheskis, James E. Kozin, 
Alan J. Marcus, Edward J. Rogo- 
«i Zinski, Froma S. Rosenberg and 
cafe R. Wecks, 


* 


“vas 


ell said, “I have concluded that 
everyone who has an interest should 
be given an opportunity to hear, 
examine and respond to these diver- 
gent views.” 

Make “Necessary” Amendments 

Mitchell said he will, on the 
basis of evidence presented at the 
hearings, “make such amendments 
to the present regulations as appear 
proper and necessary.” 

The problem came to a head 
during the recent cherry harvest 
“in California’s San Joaquin Val- 
‘Jey. ‘The AFL-CIO Agricultural 
Workers Organizing Committee 
picked out as its chief target Fred 
Podesta’s 200-acre. orchard, big- 
‘gest in. the world, » ; ns 
_ The’ pickets, aided ‘by what 
-AWOC reported as Podesta’s long 
record of poor labor relations, had 
ithe effect of cutting ‘the harvest 
force drastically. Podesta claims 
‘to’ have lost about two-thirds of 
his*crop or about $200,000. 

‘But what proved crucial was the 
broad interpretation of a “labor 
dispute” by Irving Perluss, Cali- 
fornia’s director of employment, 


Lwho | refused to refer either domes- 


tic workers or imported Mexican 
nationals to the picketed orchards. 


Since then, Mitchell, who runs 
the federal-state employment serv- 
ice, sent to California several inter- 
pretations to guide Perluss in future 
cases. 

Mitchell provided one basis 
for referring workers when he in- 
formed Perluss the ban does not 
apply in “a labor dispute involv- 
ing exclusively a controversy 
Over. wages...” 

A spokesman for the growers 
said they seek an outlawing of what 


said they consider a picket “bona 
fidé” only if he has had an em- 
ploye relationship to the omnenrer 
jhe is picketing. 

“The tnion action and state sup- 
port inspired the growers to organ- 
ize a California Farmers’ Emer- 
gency Food Committee to develop 
a non-union labor force. The grow- 
ers’ anxiety: is focused ahead, on 
the big peach and tomato harvests 
in the late summer and early fall. 

Union sources report the growers 
also are pointing for action in the 
state legislature early next year to 
limit or outlaw union activities in 


The school is a private institution> 


‘they call “stranger” picketing.- He|~ 


Involved were members of Car- 
penters Local 944, Lathers Local 
252, Plasterers Local 73, Laborers 
Local 783 and Local 477 of the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. In addition, union con- 
tractors donated the plumbing and 
the roofing. 


Has Community Support 
The school has widespread sup- 
port here. It operates on a budget 
of about $35,000 annually, part of 
which comes from the United 
Fund. It receives no state aid be- 
cause the California Education 
Code does not allow funds for 
schools of its type even though the 
public schools will not accept chil- 
dren with low IQs. 

Support for the School of 
Hope is but one civic project in 
which San Bernardino organized 
labor is active. Another is known 
as “Santa Claus, Inc.,” which 
was formed by a group of citi- 
zens to provide Christmas gifts 
for the children of indigent fam- 
ilies. 

Members of Fire Fighters Local 
891 refurbish donated toys during 
the year. Cash gifts are spent on 
candy, clothing and additional toys, 
and when Christmas comes around 
the parents are invited to a central 
point where they make their choices 


CWA Signs 
Six New Bell 
Agreements | 


The Communication Workers 
have announced the signing of six 
new contracts with Bell System 
telephone companies for a total of 
15 agreements covering 137,000 
workers. Negotiations covering an 
additional 150,000 workers are cur- 
rently under way. 


All contracts negotiated this year 
follow the breakthrough pattern es- 
tablished with Northwestern Bell. 
The three-year agreements provide 
company-paid major medical insur- 
ance, a fourth week of ‘vacation 
after 25 years, higher pensions and 
pay hikes ranging from $1.50 to 
$4.50 a week, with two wage re- 
openers. 


Local Gains 


The contracts also include a 
number of local gains, including 
upgrading of scores of towns to 
higher pay categories. 

In addition to contracts previ- 
ously reported in the AFL-CIO 
News, agreements have been nego- 
tiated covering workers employed 
by Southern California Bell, Ohio 
Bell, Chesapeake & Potomac Com- 
panies of Maryland, Virginia and 
West Virginia, and Pacific Tele- 
phone: & Telegraph Co. of North- 
ern California & Nevada. 

Major contracts still in negotia- 
tion include Southwestern Bell, af- 
fecting 46,000 employes in five 
states, and Southern Bell, covering 


as in a department store. 


53,000 in nine states. 


San Juan, P. R.—A chance 


chance on the house in a raffle 


of June 1, 1960; Jan, 1, 1961; 


IBEC employes to the level of 


Metropolitan Builders Inc. 


“perishable crops.” 


‘Chance’ for a New House 
Latest in Fringe Benefits 


thing in fringe benefits, provided in a new two-year contract 
between the Carpenters and the IBEC Housing Corp. 
_ Each of the company’s 2,000 employes will be given a 


Other benefits include wage increases of five cents an hour as 


five cents an hour as a Christmas bonus; five og nner per 
year; and an improved health program. 
‘ioe: Sesd.al dn tavis dee Mllase iaiealt tee hae @aap.at 


‘of 77 cents an hour, just recommended by an industry com- 
mittee of the Puerto Rico Dept. of Labor. 

Union Organizer Braulio Martinez said the union has nego- 
tiated a similar contract for 250 employes of the Amporico 
ute 


on an $8,000 house is the latest 


provided for under the contract. 


and July 1, 1962; an additional | 


a new base building trades wage 
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_ Post-Adjournment Veto: 


Louisiana 


Governor 


Kills Anti-Seab Bi 

ilis Anti-Seab Bill 
Baton Rouge, La—A labor-backed anti-strikebreaking bill, 

passed. by the Louisiana legislature before adjournment, has “= 


vetoed by Gov. James H. Davis 


(D). 


It was the second such bill passed by a state legislature this year 


—and the second to be: vetoed. 
Christopher Del Sesto (R) vetoed 


a similar bill and also a modified 
substitute passed a few days. later. 

Pres. Victor Bussie of the Lou- 
isiana State AFL-CIO described 
Davis’ veto as “terribly disap- 
pointing” to labor. He challenged 
the governor’s explanation that 
the use of strikebreakers was not 
a problem in Louisiana. 

Despite strong opposition from 
newspaper publishers in the state, 
the bill passed the lower house of 
the le~‘slature with only two dis- 
sentii- votes. It won by 23-to-12 
in the Senate, in the face of mount- 
ing employer pressure to defeat it. 

Similar to Pennsylvania Law 

Similar to Pennsylvania’s anti- 
scab law, it would have made it 
“unlawful for any person, firm or 
corporation, not directly involved 
in a labor strike or lockout” to re- 
cruit or furnish strikebreakers. An- 
other provision would have banned 
third parties frem importing strike- 
breakers into the state. Penalties of 
up to one year in prison and a 
$1,000 fine were provided in the 
bill. 

Opponents of the Louisiana anti- 
scab bill made an unsuccessful ef- 
fort to emasculate the measure in 


In May, Rhode Island Gov. 


YY 


the Senate Labor Committee. 
Amendments were proposed—and 
defeated—to exempt newspapers 
from the provisions of the bill and 
to prohibit picketing by anyone who 
was not an employe of the struck 
company. 


Unions. in the newspaper and 
printing industries, where pools of 
professional strikebreakers and 
“schools for scabs” are available 
to union-busting publishers, have 
been leaders in the campaign for 
effective anti-strikebreaking legis-— 
lation. The legislative drives were 
given impetus by the use of pro- 
fessional strikebreakers by the 
publishers of the Portland, Ore., 
newspapers. 

The only such law now on the 
statute books—in Pennsylvania— 
was used this year against Bloor 
Schleppey, operator of a profes- 
sional strikebreaker recruiting agen- 
cy for newspaper publishers. Schlep- 
pey, who was arrested while trying 
to flee the- state in an episode in- 
volving a standby crew of strike- 
breakers allegedly earmarked for 
Chester, Pa., was fined $500 and 
agreed to keep his illegal operations 


out of Pennsylvania. 


‘Work’ Laws Denounced 
By Business Leaders 


Six business leaders, firmly committed to the principles of labor- 
management cooperation, have spoken out strongly against so- 
called “right-to-work” laws in a new pamphlet issued by the National} 


Council for Industrial Peace. 


The business officials sharply denounced state legislative bans on 


* the union shop as harmful to em-® 


ployers as well as unfair to workers. 


Dan A. Kimball, president of 
California’s missile-making Aerojet- 
General Corp., said he can see 
“nothing good about ‘right-to-work’ 
laws.” 


The union shop, he declared, 
“makes for a fair balance in 
labor-management relations. . . . 
I am convinced this proposal 
(‘right-to-work’) would do more 
to disrupt industrial harmony 
than anything the Communists 
themselves have been able to 
achieve during the cold war and 
would be extremely harmful to 
our national security.” 


John I. Snyder, Jr., president and 
board chairman of U.S. Industries, 
asserted that “from the point of 
view of what is good for an em- 
ployer, I am firmly opposed to any 
so-called ‘right-to-work’ law. Once 
a majority of employes in any plant 
have voted for a union, that union 
has the right and the duty to repre- 
sent everyone of the employes in 
the plant in collective bargaining. 

. When that happens in any of 

our plants . . . then I want everyone 
of our employes to take the most 
active part possible in the affairs of 
their union.” 

Two small businessmen, E. F. 
Higgins, Jr., a Wilmington, Del., 
electrical contractor, and Leo Weis- 
field, Seattle business leader, joined 
in rejecting the compulsory open 
shop. 

Higgins warned that anti-labor 
laws “decrease consumer pur- 
chasing power by lowering wages 
and thus disrupt the nation’s 
economy.” Wakefield declared 
“there would be nothing but cha- 
os” in labor-management rela- 
tions under an open shop. 

Bernard I. Schub, spokesman for 
the Connecticut Dress Manufactur- 
ers Association, declared that “de- 


ceptive” proposals for R-T-W 
“clearly place management’s best 
interests in jeopardy.” He added 


agement and labor to agree on a 
union shop, these proposals would 
ultimately destroy the base of the 
collective bargaining process.” 

Also quoted in the pamphlet are 
statements made by J. Paul Getty, 
Texas billionaire, who challenged 
the anti-union bias of many busi- 
ness executives. “Unions are here 
to stay,” Getty declared. “The 
smart businessman accepts, under- 
stands and respects them.” 

Single copies of the pamphlet, 
entitled “Responsible Business 
Leaders Oppose the So-Called 
‘Right-to-Work’ Law,” are avail- 
able free from the National 
Council for Industrial Peace, 605 
Albee Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 
= orders are $1.15 per hun- 


the project, which passed minus 


that ‘by outlawing the right of man-|- 


25TH ANNIVERSARY OF WAGNER ACT was marked by labor and civic leaders at dinner held 
by Labor Temple Fellowship, interfaith and inter-racial organization in New York, as part.of its own 
50th anniversary. Shown at affair are, left to right: Michael Mann, director of AFL-CIO Region II; 
Dr. Richard Evans, president of Labor Temple Fellowship; Lewis M. Herrmann, editor of New 
Jersey Labor Herald; AFL-CIO Vice Pres. A. Philip Randolph; Norman Thomas, former Socialist 
Party - presidential candidate; and Dr. Frank P. Graham, former Democratic senator from North 
Carolina. 


30 Governors Call for Passage 
Of Social Security Health Bill 


The governors of 30 key states—with more than two-thirds of the nation’s population and nearly 
11 million of America’s 16 million senior citizens—have called on Congress to enact health care for 
the aged linked to the social security system. 

The 25 Democratic and 5 Republican chief executives called the financing of “adequate” health 
and medical care for retired workers the “most pressing” of all of the problems confronting the 


elderly. 

Use of the social security mech- 
anism was a key element in the 
AFL-CIO-backed Forand bill, re- 
jected by the Ways & Means Com- 
mittee before House passage last 
month of social security improve- 
ments. A Senate proposal embrac- 
ing the same principle has been in- 
troduced by Sen. Clinton P. Ander- 
|son (D-N. M.). 


~~ AFL-CIO ‘Pres. George Mea- 
ny, declaring that Anderson’s bill 
stands “the best chance of adop- 
tion,’ has called on the 13.5- 
million-member trade union 
movement to use the current con- 
gressional recess to “intensify 
your efforts” to get the Senate to 
amend the House-passed social 
security measure to include 
meaningful health care. 


“There is still time to win this 
fight in 1960,” Meany recently 
wrote the presidents of national and 
international unions and state and 
local central bodies, if labor mo-. 
bilizes “the widest possible commu- 
nity support for Forand-type leg- 
islation such as the Anderson” bill. 

The stand in favor of Forand- 
type legislation was taken by the 
state chief executives during the 
recent 52nd annual meeting of the 
Governors’ Conference at Glacier 
National Park. By a vote of 30 to 
13, the conference adopted a reso- 
lution calling for enactment of leg- 


islation providing for health insur- 


Ike Signs Improved Bill 


For Dam on Rio Grande 


Pres. Eisenhower has signed into law a labor-backed bill author- 
izing the construction by the U. S. and Mexico of the $108 million} 
Amistad Dam project on the Rio Grande River. 


The AFL-CIO and the Texas State AFL-CIO strongly endorsed 


a provision which labor charged 


was a $1 million a year “giveaway”® 
for private enterprise. 


Amistad means “friendship” 
and replaces the earlier name of 
Diablo Dam, given because the 
project was to be located near 
the confluence of Devil’s River 
upstream from Del Rio, Tex. 

The international storage dam 
has the multi-purpose of flood con- 
trol, conservation and silt retention. 
A change in the House bill made by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 


mittee was a requirement that any 


federal hydroelectric power plant 
at the dam must be self-liquidating. 

The Senate group rejected a 
Budget Bureau recommendation 
that local interests be required to 
repay costs allocated to irrigation 
and water supply if the dam was 
operated for these purposes. 

Organized labor had attacked the 
earlier provision which would have 
put a private utility in control of 
power generation and marketing, 
warning this would undermine 50 
years of public power policy. 


ance for the aged “financed princi- 


pally through the contributory plan 
and framework of the Old Age, 
Survivors and Disability Insurance 
system.” 

Voting in favor of the resolution 
were Governors John Patterson 
(D-Ala.), William A. Egan (D- 
Alaska), Paul Fannin (R-Ariz.), 
Orval Faubus (D-Ark.), Edmund 
G..(Pat) Brown.(D-Calif.), Stephen 
L. R. McNichols (D-Colo.), Abra- 
ham A. Ribicoff (D-Conn.), LeRoy 
Collins (D-Fla.), George Docking 
(D-Kan.), Bert T. Combs (D-Ky.), 


John H. Reed (R-Me.), Foster 
Furcolo (D-Mass.), G. Mennen 
Williams (D-Mich.), Orville L. 
Freeman (D-Minn.), James T. 


Blair, Jr. (D-Mo.). 

Also favoring the move were 
Governors J. Hugo Aronson (R- 
Mont.), Ralph G. Brooks (D-Neb.), 
Grant Sawyer (D-Nev.), Robert B. 
Meyner (D-N. J.), John Burroughs 
(D-N. M.), Nelson A. Rockefeller 
(R.-N. Y.), Michael- V. DiSalle 
(D-O.), J. Howard Edmondson 
(D-Okla.), Christopher DelSesto 
(R-R. I.), Ralph Herseth (D-S. D.), 
Buford Ellington (D-Tenn.), Price 
Daniel (D-Tex.), Robert T. Staf- 
ford (R-Vt.), Albert D. Rossellini 
(D-Wash.), and Gaylord A. Nelson 
(D-Wis.). 

Governors opposed to the so- 

cial security principle were J. 

Caleb Boggs (R-Del.), S. Ernest 


Vandiver (D-Ga.), Robert E. 
Smylie (R-Ida.), William G. 
Stratton (R-Ill.), Harold W. 


Handley (R-Ind.), Wesley Powell 
(R-N. H.), Luther H. Hodges 
(D-N. C.), Ernest F. Hollings 
(D-S. C.), George Dewey Clyde 
(R-Utah), J. Lindsay Almond, 
Jr. (D-Va.), Cecil H. Underwood 
(R-W. Va.), Peter T. Coleman 
of American Samoa, and John D. 
Merwin (R) of the Virgin Islands. 


At the same time, 23 of the 25 
Democratic governors supporting 
Forand-type’ legislation, in a tele- 
gram to Sen. Pat McNamara (D- 
Mich.) said linking health care to 


Unionist Named to 
Michigan Board 


Lansing, Mich. — Kenneth A. 
Hull, a veteran of 39 years in the 
trade union movement, has been 
sworn in as a member of the Mich- 
igan Employment Security Com- 


mission’s Appeals Board. 


social security would “enable the 
citizens of our country to contri- 
bute small amounts during their 
working lives and have as a matter 
of right a paid-up health insurance 
policy to protect them during re- 
tirement years when their medical 
needs are likely to be greatest and 
income lowest.” 


09-91-4 


Belated UC 
Benefits Set 
At GM Plants 


Flint, Mich.—Nearly 5,000 mem- 
bers of the Auto Workers employed 
by General Motors here are in line 
for unemployment compensation 
denied them 33 months ago when 
they were laid off because of a 
plant shutdown 200 miles away in 
Mansfield, O. 

Referee Wesleyan Voigt of the 
Michigan Employment Security 
Commission, acting as the result of 
a decision by the State Supreme 
Court in a similar case involving 
UAW members at Ford, belatedly 
upheld the right of the GM workers 
to collect checks averaging $70 
each. 

The original denial of unem- 
- ployment benefits was based on 
the commission’s ruling in the 

Ford case that unemployment re- 

sulting from a work stoppage 

anywhere in a multi-plant cor- 
poration disqualified jobless 
workers from receiving benefits, 

The court overruled this conten- 

tion, declaring that an out-of- 

state work stoppage was beyond 


state. ° : 

GM’s Mansfield workers struck 
on Sept. 18, 1957, and settled eight 
days later. The cutoff of materials 
from Mansfield resulted in work 


Fisher Body plants here. 


the control of workers in this - 


curtailment at GM?’s Buick and 
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